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INTRODUCTION Dig, . 


. This short work was inspired by Ambrose Bierce's Devil's 
Dictionary, along with a Great Society environment strongly con- 
ducive ‘to a Biercian view of the world. That great cynic would 
have found a fertile soil in this age of the welfare-warfare state, 
the credibility gap, the war on poverty, and over-kill and the oe 

_ doomsday machine. In the absence of the master, I have p ut to- 
gether a collection of definitions, more or less in the Biercian ; 
style. They differ from those in the Original in the substitution 
of learned footnotes and a touch of the didactic for Bierce's’ purer 
cynicism and original verse--a sorry exchange, but inescapable 
for an academician anxious to bring home the fact that Double- — 
Speak is reality, and that this dictionary is in large measure an 
examination of the meaning and interpretation of an evolving 
Great Society language. ‘ 









I am indebted to many persons for helpful comments on the 

_ Dictionary, especially Richard B. DuBoff, Dell H. Hymes, Robert 
i, Claiborne, Charles Ferry, Ann Berthoff and Franz Schurmann. 
They are not chargeable with its remaining deficiencies. : 





~ November 1968 
_Fhiladelphia, Fenna. 








THE GREAT SOCIETY DICTIONARY: 
Annotated Edition* 


Acceptable cost, tm nuclear chicken theory, a number of mega- 
adj., n. deaths suffered by us, which is still within 
the limit defining a feasible nuclear strategy. 
This limit is usually estimated to be large, 
on the grounds of our remarkable capacity 
of recovery from (hypothetical) nuclear dis- 
aster, (See "Nuclear Chicken. "t) 

Acheson, Dean, n. An influential statesman noted for his advo- 
cacy of negotiations at some future date 
from a position of strength still to be at- 
tained.© (See, "Negotiations," ''Contain- 
ment,'' and ''Double Standard. "y 


Advertising, n. Expenditures to make indistinguishable 
goods distinguishable; value creation. 


Aggression, n. Providing aid and comfort to the side that 
; we oppose, 3 (See "Assistance. "') 


Agitator, n. The source of disaffection and riots among 
otherwise contented people. 


Alliance for A program for the export of soft soap to 
Progress, n. Latin America. * In Spanish, 'La Alianza 
Para El Progresso" (lit., ''The Alliance 





y . *The remaining notes referred to by number in the text are col- 
lected in the back, starting at page 35. 
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Antiballistic 
missile, adj., n. 


Anti-Communism, 


Stops Progress"). ° (See "Bosch, Juan,"' 
and ''Castro, Fidel. "') 


An immensely costly weapon of uncertain 
military value, useful in containing the 
Republican Party. 6 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 


ANTI-COMMUNIST PEOPLE , 
BY THE ANTI-COMMUNIST 
FOR THE ANTI-COMMUN? 





The power of negative thinking. i 
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Apartheid, n. 
Apollo, n. 
Armageddon, n. 


Armed Minority, 
adj., n. 


Arms sales, 
adj., n. 


Assassination, n. 


Assistance, n. 


Attack, sneak, 
ne. ’ adj. 


Attack, conven- 
tional, n., adj. 


~ Automobile, n. 


An official system of separate and unequal 
facilities. (See ''Ghetto. '') 


The American entrant into the celestial 
stock car race. 


A plausible scenario. 


The origin of a civil upheaval which we 
oppose. Military juntas are invariably 
armed and a minority, but they are never 
an Armed Minority. (See ''Revolution, 
Communist" and ''Revolution, Military. '"') 


Employment creation at home; insurance 
against subversion abroad. Part of the 
program of Jobs for Freedom. 8 (See 
“Pratt. ) 


Veto by selectively employed firepower. 


Providing aid and comfort to the side that 
we favor. (See ''Aggression. '') 


A successful enemy foray, especially late 
at night, ? for which we are unprepared. 
Syn. -- underhanded, cowardly, dirty, 
dastardly, terroristic. (See ''Terrorism."') 


Dropping bombs on villages from 20,000 
feet. 10 Syn. -- provoked, retaliatory, in 
measured response, successful. (See 
"Retaliation. '') 


A powerful and voracious beast, 11 Whose 
growing numbers and insatiable demands 
have shaped the physiognomy of the Great 
Society. Equipped with overkill, it com- | 
mands ever increasing quantities of fuel, 


people, and habitable space. 
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Backlash, n. 


Batista, Fulgencio, 
n. 


"Bay of Tonkin 
Principle" 


Black, adj. orn, 


Bleeding heart, 
adj., n. 


Boondoggle, n. 


Bosch, Juan, n. 


Brain-drying, n. 


The surfacing of some large, partially sub- 
merged lumps in the melting pot, upon a 
brief stirring of the ladle. They impart an 
unappetizing flavor to the entire dish, 12 


Former manager of a formerly American- 
owned vacation resort. ! 


That a military action against the Commu- 
nist Enemy (for whatever reason) will 
raise a President's ranking in public 
opini lis. 14 This effect i ito: 
Pinion polls. ls effect is transitory, 
however, and increased doses are required 
for equivalent percentage effects in suc- 
cessive poll-raising efforts. 15 


Under; dirty; depressed; depressing. Also, 
the color of evil and the underworld; as 

in "It was a black day for Las Vegas when 
the Mafia moved in.'' (See ''White. '') 


Lacking in fortitude in bearing with the 
suffering of others. (See 'Stamina' and 
"Pragmatic. '') 


A small welfare expenditure. (See 
"Defense Expenditure. "') 


A Latin American statesman dedicated to 
the principles of the Alliance for Progress, 
whose threatened return to power provoked 
the U.S. Paar, invasion of the Dominican 
Republic in 1965, 





A dessication of the cortex resulting from 
long exposure to TV-tube radiation. Symp- 
toms of this disorder are a glassy-eyed 
stare and a tendency to reach for a pearl- 
handled revolver in stress situations. 
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Brain-washing See "Indoctrination. "' 


Braun, Werner von, Formerly, Professor of Explosives, Uni- 
n, versity of Heidelberg; now a lecturer on 
democracy and the Free World. 


Budget, Federal, A compilation of expenditures and sources 
n., adj. of receipts of the Defense Department; 
the finances of some lesser and more dis- 
pensable government operations are also 
thrown in. 17 (See "Defense Department'' 
and ''Defense Expenditure. "') 


Calculated risk, An incalculable risk. 
adj., n. 

"Captured docu- Papers taken from enemy dead which reveal 
ments,'' adj., n. in detail his desperate straits and nefarious 


purposes, These documents turn up regu- 
larly in times of political stress, thus help- 
ing to allay public fears and hostility. They 
are ordinarily written in the style of Terry 
and the Pirates. 18 


Castillo-Armas, The first ClA-elected president of 
Carlos, n. Guatemala. !9 

Castro, Fidel, n. The father of the Alliance for Progress 
(a.v.). 2° 

Cattle-prod, n. A multi-purpose instrument employed to 
herd steers on the ranch, blacks in the 
cities. 

Censorship, n. The sick leading the blind. 

China, n. A non-existent country with 700 million in- 
habitants. 





Civil defense, 
adj., n. 


Christ, Jesus, 
n. 


Christianity, n. 


"Civilian Police 
Review Board! 


Clifford, Clark 


n. 


Coddling, r. or 
adv. 


A system for protecting civilians from 
nuclear attack and for making our nuclear 
deterrent more ''credible.'' The normal 
enemy response, a larger nuclear attack 
force, may be expected to forestall the 
prospective improvement in civilian pro- 
tection. Substantial military and indus- 
trial business is generated in the process, 
however. (See "National Security. '') 


An irresponsible rabble-rouser of Commu- 
nistic tendency;“* victim of an early witch- 
hunt. r ; 


The principal religion of the Great Society. 
In one version, ''Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself'' (Matthew, xix, 19). 

In modern form: ''Now I would like to see 
them [the other 94 percent of the world's 
population/ enjoy the blessings that we en- 
joy- But don't you help them exchange 
places with us because I don't want to be 
where they are. 123 


A device sponsored by opponents of Law 

and Order to humiliate the police and en- 
courage the Coddling of criminals. (See 

"Coddling. '') 


Formerly, a highly paid Washington lobby- 
ist for numerous large defense contractors; 
now, a modestly paid official directly in 
charge of defense policy. A leading case 
of subordination of private interest to 
higher principles. 


Reliance on due process of law; or, the 
subordination of police efficiency to in- 
dividual rights. Also, stressing rehabi- 
litation rather than punishment of offenders. 
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Commitment, n. 


Communism, n. 


Concentration 
Camp, adj., n. 


Conservation, n. 


Conservatism, n. 


Among the. multitude of promises made 

and obligations incurred in the past, the one 
consistent with the line of action now planned 
Sometimes a purely hypothetical obligation, 
self-imposed to lend moral sanction to 
actions decided upon today; in this case it is 
referred to as a "solemn commitment. '24 
Syn. --Freference. 


The totalitarianism of the countries outside 
of the Free World. (See ''Junta" and ''Free 
World. '') 


Their detention centers. (See "Strategic 
Hamlet. "') 


A gnat on the back of the rhinocerous of 
Progress (q.v.). 


“HANDOUTS WILL 
ONLY DESTROY 
YOUR INCENTIVE 





An ideology whose central tenet is that the 
Government Is Too Big, except for the 
police and military establishment. 
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Conserve, v. 


Consensus, n. 


Conspiracy, n. 


Containment, n. 


Controversial, 
adj., n. 


Counter-insur gency, 
n. 


Counter- 
productive, adj. 


Credibility, n. 


Credibility gap, 
adj., n. 


Set aside for tomorrow's barbecue. 


The position taken by the government; 
quickly established by means of Public In- 
formation (q.v.) dispensed by a Responsible 
Press.25 (See ''Press'! and ''Responsible. "') 


The application of freedom of speech and 
organization to a point threatening to be ef- 
fective. 


The exclusion of lesser powers from areas 
in which we intend to establish hegemony.26 
Syn. --Expansion, 


A position contrary to that taken by the 
Government or other established authority; 
or a person taking such a position, Syn. -- 
Debatable. 2? 


Counter-revolutionary military inter- 
vention, *8 


Tactics and policies which eliminate one 
enemy in such a manner as to induce two 
others to take his place. 29 


The public's capacity for absorbing official 
lies. Credibility is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns, 


The excess of the flow of official lies over 
the public's swallowing capacity. When the 
flow is increasing steadily, the gap can be 
kept within bounds only by enlarging the pub- 
lic's credibility. This is the function of 
Public Information and a Responsible Press. 
(See 'Press,'' "Public Information" and 
"Responsible. '') 
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snse Depart- 
nt, adj., n. 


nse Expendi- 
r > adj. > n. 


ense Intellec- 
al, adj., n. 


> Sive, adj. 


lation, n. 


lagogue, n. 
> 3 Tent, n. 


t nt, n. 


aulle, Charles i 


The threat of the negro to white person, 
property and status. 


Municipal fascism. (See "Police State. '') 


A huge, blind machine seeking ''defensible 
frontiers.'' These are now understood to 
extend at least as far as the moon, 


An outlay which, no matter how large, 
speculative, or mismanaged, is rendered 
sacred by its nobility of purpose. Since 
there can never be too much National 
Security (q.v.), cavilling at a few billions is 
obviously out of the question. Such cavilling 
is reserved for the Boondoggle (q.v. ). 31 


A mercenary with a college degree. 


Our move. 32 (See "Offensive. '') 


Industrial constipation. (See ''Sale. "ry 


Chief Golden Hoard. A noted ingrate. 


A foreign political or military figure who re- 
fuses to play ball with us. 33 (See ''Leader. ") 


Our attack capability. (See Threat. ") 


The inalienable Constitutional right of every 
American citizen to stab our boys in the 
back. 3 


The sinister and aggressive modern Storm- 
Trooper, 35 fully armed with flower and 
picket sign. 
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Dominoes, n. 


Doomsday 
machine, n. 


Double standard, 
adj., n. 


Dove, n. 


Draft, n. 


Countries which topple when they blow, but 
remain standing when we shove. 


A technically feasible nuclear device pro- 
grammed to blow up the world, ourselves in 
cluded, upon adequate provocation. This in. 
novation in nuclear chicken theory is deriveq 
from the well-known general principle of cut 
ting off the nose to spite the face. (See 
"Nuclear Chicken, '') 







The belief that, while it is wicked to hold 
that the ends can justify improper means, 
nonetheless it is necessary to fight fire with 
fire since the enemy only understands force 
and will take advantage of any sign of weak-— 
ness by humane God-fearing Christians 
(i.e. , us). 

The now classic illustration of the Double 
Standard is the famous sequence by Dean 
Acheson: on one day, dismissing the notion 
that we should feel obliged to apply a litmus 
paper test of democracy to governments sup 
ported by us;36 on the next day, describing 
the most sensitive litmus paper standards 
that should apply to satellite governments 
within the Soviet orbit. 


One who favors the last escalation but is 
opposed to the next. 


A system of forcible recruitment of militar 
labor, which compels the underprivileged to 
serve their country at less than market wag 
rates. This offsets in some degree the ove 
payments to military suppliers of equipmen 
and other services, thus permitting some 
rough justice to prevail overall. Sometime 
referred to as Selective Service. 
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ection, Free, 
» adj. 


Election, Demon- 
stration, Nn. ; adj. 


Enemy, n. or adj. 


emy structure, 
es) Ts 


i ; 
2scalation, n. 


A savage and powerful bird of prey; selected 
as the official emblem of the United States 
in 1782. 


Our instruction on the merits of free enter- 
prise and the horrors of Communism. (See 
"Indoctrination, '') 


A notorious functionary, hanged for loyally 
carrying out the orders of those wielding 
power in his country. (See ''Responsible. '') 


A ceremonial common among high barbarian 
societies which creates among the under- 
lying Le gpeyi an illusion of choice and 
power. 8 This mysterious effect is obtained 
without the use of hashish or any other drug, 
merely by the impact of verbal incantations. 
(See ''Consensus. '') 


A circus performed in a client state to re- 
assure the populace of the intervening coun- 
try that their intrusion is well received. 
The outcome is guaranteed in writing by 

the authorities of the client and dominant 
powers, 29 


A deluded foreign population that refuses 
to be Independent (q.v. ). 40 

A thatched hut that we destroy. 41 (See 
"Home, '') 


Covering up mistakes by increasing their 
size and number. With a sufficient invest- 
ment in mistakes, their correction involves 
an undue loss of Face (q.v.). We are then 
stuck on the Escalator (q.v.). 
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Escalator, n. 


Expert, n. 


Extremist, n. 


Face, n. 


Faith, n. 


Fanaticism, n. 


Firepower, n. 


Firmness, n. 


A stairway leading to Kingdom Come. 


A technician paid to tell his employer what 
his employer wants to hear. The Expert 
is sometimes permitted to offer Respon- 
sible Criticism. (See ''Preferential 
Method," and ''Responsible. '') 


An advocate of change sufficient to have an 
effect. Also, someone taking a position sig- 
nificantly different from my own; as in, "I 
deplore the actions of extremists on both 
sides--those who blow up schools and those 
who want to keep them open."' (Eisenhower- 
Pfeiffer) 


Something that we must save but the enemy 
must be prepared to lose. Sometimes the 
face to be saved is that of a leader, who 
would otherwise be obliged to admit having 
made serious errors of judgment. In this 
case a diligent effort is made to transmute 
the face of the leader into that of the nation.43 
(See 'Commitment. '') 


My deeply held belief. (See ''Fanaticism" 
ond "Firepower. '') 

His deeply held belief. (See ''Faith."') 

The first and last recourse of Great Society 
diplomacy.” “(See ''Acheson, Dean," and 
"Negotiations, '') 

My own unyielding adherence to principle. 


(See ''Flexibility. '') 
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Flexibility, n. 


Force, n. 


Free, adj. 


Free Enterprise, 
adj., n. 


Free World, 


adj., n. 


Freedom, Abuse of 


Freedom House, n. 
Genocide, n. 


Ghetto, n. 


"Goldwater's Law"! 


Goldwaterism, 
n. 


My own compromises with principle, made 
reluctantly in recognition of the demands of 
political survival, (See 'Opportunism. ") 


The principal language of the stronger; by a 
process of transference, said to be "the 
only language they understand." (See 
"Firepower, '') 


Non-Communist. Syn. -- Good. 


Privately or publicly-owned property oper- 
ated for private profit. 45 


The group of countries that maintain a door 
open to private foreign investment. (See 
also "Independent, '') 


The use of Freedom. (See "Dissent, '') 


A small fabricator of credibility; a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the White House. 


The end product of arrogance, dehuman- 
ization, and superior force. (See ''Gook. sh 


An urban preserve maintained for the lower 
forms of human life. In some countries 

the ghetto is officially organized; in the 
Great Society it is a product of Freedom 

of Choice. 


That poverty increases in proportion to ex- 
penditures made to alleviate it. 


Political recklessness, particularly in 
foreign affairs; named after the defeated 
Republican candidate for President in the 
election of 1964, who advocated escalation 
of the war in Vietnam. 48 
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Gook, n. A small, stubborn, yellow aborigine of 
Southeast Asia; lacking modern technology 
this inferior breed faces extinction. 

(See ''Genocide. '') 


Grantsman, n. Government troughsman. 
Grantsmanship, The art of earnestly desiring to do what the 
n. available money wants done. (See ''Expert.') 
Great Man, A man of large impact on the world, 
Yoh Ape a usually measured by the number of corpses 


left in his wake. 





’OIVE ME YOUR TIRED 
YOUR POOR, YOUR 


vin | WUDDLED MASSES... 
Great Society, The biggest bull in the china shop. Un- 
adj., n. fortunately for the shop, as well as the 


china, this bull goes berserk at the sight 
of the color red. 
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Greece, n. 


Guava, n. 


"Harassment and 
Interdiction"' 


a Ta a i 


Formerly, an unreliable constitutional 
democracy; now, a dependable member of 
the Free World. >! (See, "Independent, "' 
"Demagogue,"' "Leader,'' and 'Free 
World. '') 


A pineapple dropped in great numbers on 
villages in North Vietnam;>2 part of the 
Great Society program of Food for Free- 
dom. 


Our heavy and indiscriminate bombard- 
ment of an area occupied at one time by 
enemy forces. (See ''Terrorist Attack,"') 


See "Save." 


A weak, harmless, but strikingly distinc- 
uve nonconformist; an object of disgust, 
fear and hatred. 


A premature anti-Communist. 


A thatched hut that they destroy. (See 
"Enemy Structure. '') 


See ''Peace with Honor." 


That the Communist Menace varies inverse- 
ly with the number of Communists. Belief 
in the validity of Hoover's Law may explain 
the substantial increases in FBI appropria- 
tions to fight Communism, paralleling the 
steady diminution in number of Communists. 
It may also explain the increasing propor- 
tion of Communist Party members accounted 
for by FBI agents. 53 
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Humphrey,Hubert 
Horatio, n. 


Hypocrisy, n. 


Idealistic, adj. 


Imperialism, n. 


Independent, n. 


Indoctrination, n. 


Individualism, n. 


Inter-Americanism, 
ne 


Internationalism, 
ne 


Intervention, n. 


Deputy Sheriff of Johnson County. ''His not 
to reason why; his but to cheer and lie." 
("Charge of the Great Society Brigade," 
stanza 12. )>4 


A bridge of rhetoric that spans the gap be- 
tween ideals and actions. 


With scruple. (See ''Practical. '') 


Direct or indirect subjugation of other states; 
invariably resulting from a search for de- 
fensible frontiers and a desire to preserve 
the freedom and independence of the states 
being subjugated. 56 (See ''Free'' and ''Inde- 
pendent. '') 


Aligned with us. (See "Satellite. "') 


Their propaganda on the merits of plan- 
ning and the horrors of Capitalism. (See 
"Education. '') 


A belief in the value and sanctity of each 
member of my in-group. 57 In the limit- 
ing case, the in-group consists of me. 
Anti-Castroism. 

Unilateral interventionism. (See 
"TIsolationism. '') , 

Their intrusions into the affairs of other 


countries. 98 (See ''Assistance,'' ''Save,'"' 
and ''Subversion. "') 
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Irresponsible, Concerned with the substance rather than 


adj., orn. the form, as in "irresponsible criticism.'! 
Also, questioning the motives and hone sty 
of those wielding power. (See 'Respon- 
sible, '') 
4 Isolationism, n. Inturnal opposition to a country's unpro- 


voked assault on another country. (See 
"Internationalism. '') 


'. Johnson, Lyndon A two-gun Texan who knew in his heart 
BD. , Ns that Barry Goldwater was right. His 


theme song is ''We're aheadin for the last 
roundup." (See ''Great Man, '') 


Junta, n. The principal form of government of the 
Free World. (See ''Communism. "') 
_ Kahn, Herman, Leading intellectual of the crackpot realist 
Pen. school; °° author of its classic text, 


Gamesmanship end Annihilation: Toward 
a Theory of Rational Genocide. 
ee ne cides: 






Ky; Marshal A North Vietnamese playboy and former 

; Nguyen Cao, n. collaborator under the French colonial 
regime ;62 the only head of state since the 
end of World War II to proclaim Adolf 
Hitler a@ his hero, 63 Specially selected 
by the United States to represent the Free 
World in South Vietnam, Marshal.Ky has 
great strength in that country; unfortu- 
nately, none of it is indigenous, 64 


j Land reform, Generally, redistributing the land of in- 
adj., n. active and absentee landlords to those 
working the soil; in South Vietnam, taking 
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land formerly redistributed to the peasan- 
try and giving it back to the landlords, 65 


Law, n. The form. (See ''Law Enforcement. '') 
Law enforcement, The reality. (See 'Law."') 
adj., n. 


EXORCISM 





"Law and Order'! Internal pacification. 
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‘Leader, n. 


Liberal, n. 


Lie, n. 


Long Phuoc, n. 


Loyalty, n. 


March, 
patriotic, n., 
adj. 


March, protest, 
n., adj. 


Mercenary, n. 


McNamara, 
Robert, n. 


"Military -indus- 
trial complex" 


A foreign political or military figure, not 
necessarily popular with his own people, 

who pices his country into alignment with 
us. © Syn. --Statesman. (See 'Demagogue.'') 


A responsible critic and reformer. (See 
"Responsible. '') 


An official pronouncement. 


One of a thousand Vietnamese Lidices, de- 
liberately razed to the ground by foreign 
arms and soldiers because the populace re- 
mained "unswervingly Vietcong. "' 7 (See 
"Enemy. '')- 


The subordination of morality to the demands 
of or ganization. 


An expression of faith in one's leaders and 
solidarity with the forces of Law and Order 
(q.v.). 


An incitement to riot. 


A soldier fighting for pay. Mercenaries 
may be external or internal, 68 and they 
may be contracted for on an individual 
basis®’ or as a group by a broker (who 
collects his brokerage commission). /0 
(See ''Morale, '') 





A computer in search of a program. 7 


The Pentagon and its Hundred Neediest 
Cases. 
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Moderate, n. An advocate of things as they are, or as 
they were in 1928, Also, someone taking a 
position approximately the same as my 
own, 


Morale, n, A capacity for self-sacrifice that is evident 
in our native enemies but lacking in our 
native allies. 73 This puzzling phenomenon 
is explained by a deficiency of drugs among 
the forces of freedom, 74 





Multiversity, n. A brainpower refinery and service station. 





Napalm, n. A murderous fire bomb which, when drop- 
ped on villages, burns to death the enemy 
and spares innocent bystanders, A weapon 
with the remarkable property of cabiting 
two enemies where one existed before. 
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_ Nation-building, 
, n. 


Nationalism, n. 


a National Security, 
adj. » ne 


_ Negotiations, n. 





Nation-busting. 76 (See ''Save. '') 


Kickapoo war juice. Large quantities are 
essential to provide the stamina needed for 
protracted conflict. (See ''Stamina. '') 


The elusive aim of all states. Its increase 
for one state, however, implies greater 
insecurity for others, who therefore take 
countervailing actions. The result is equi- 
valent or increased insecurity at a higher 
level of overhead military costs. 77 (See 
"Civil Defense" and ''Defense Department. '') 


F BOMBING MUST 
Ne CONTINUE 





The process of accepting the surrender of 
the ill-gotten gains of the enemy. 78 Nego- 
tiation in its archaic meaning referred to 
the process of arriving at a settlement by 
mutual concessions. This is now recog-~ 
nized to be appeasement. Syn. --Victory. 
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Nixon, Richard M., 
n. 


Nuclear 
chicken, adj. ,n. 


Offensive, adj. 
Opportunism, n. 
Orwell, George, n. 


Over -kill, n. 


Patriotism, n.. 


Peace, n. 


"Peace with 
Honor"! 


Peace-making, n. 


The final legacy of a dying Great Society. 
Author of the autobiography, ''Up with 
Anti-Communism."! 


Russian roulette played on a global scale 
with me gatons and megadeaths. Nuclear 
chicken games and strategic thinking are 
useful in getting us adjusted to the un- 
thinkable. (See ''Thinking About the Un- 
thinkable."') 


Their move. ?9 (See ''Defensive. "') 


My opponent's repudiation of principle in 
the interest of political advancement. 
(See "Flexibility. '"') 


A British optimist; author of ''Nineteen 
Sixty Eight."' 


The investment in nuclear weapons and 
delivery systems in excess of that necess- 
ary to kill all of our enemies once only. 
The principal surplus of the Great Society 
(evolved from the New Deal concept of an 
"Ever-Normal Granary"). 


Judging the merits of disputes on the basis 
of place of residence. Also, the capacity 
for increasing devotion to one's leaders 


and society the more outrageous their be- 
havior. 


A Communist slogan designed to induce us 
to Lower Our Guard. 


Victory (q.v.). 


Job de stroying. 
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Scification, n. 


Ower-hunger, n. 


Subjugation. 80 


The Fifth Estate, and the only one outside 
of the law. Its function, as stated by Mayor 
Richard B. Daley, is not to create disorder, 


it is 'to preserve disorder'' (Press elena 
ference, Sept. 9, 1968). 


A myth built on a mountain of cracked 
skulls. 


A society pacified or in process of pacifica- 
tion (q. v. ). 


A numbers game in which the object is to 
find the lowest common denominator. 


The poisonous exudations of industrial 
societies, which increase in proportion to 
their corpulence. Pathological symptoms 
suggest that the Great Society may be the 
first in history to succumb to its own nox- 
ious residues. 


A small, edible fig leaf, particularly appe- 
tizing to‘middle class planners and function- 
aries. Although parched as a result of ne- 
glect, the fig leaf is rescusitated by special 
irrigation efforts during the hot summer 
months. (See also, ''War on Poverty."') 





Justice. 


The prime motive of my opponent's quest 
for office. (See ''Service. '') 
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Practical, adj. 
orn. 


Pragmatic, 
adj. or no- 


"Prav for 
Peace" 


Predictable > 
adj. or n. 


Preferential 
Method, adj., n. 


Prejudice, n. 
Press, n. 


Press conference, 
adj., n. 





Without scruple. (See "Idealistic. ) 


Recognizing that if I don't do this thing whic 
is nasty (but profitable) somebody else will; 
or that if I do something decent (but costly) 
its effect will be insignificant. This is som 
time s referred to’as the ''Principle of the 
Impotent Microcosm. "' 


An officially sponsored Great Society slogan 
ur ging the populace to direct their peace 
petitions to Heaven rather than to elected 
officials in Washington. 


Acceptable. As, ''In these circumstances 
/Chicago, 1968 Democratic Convention/, 
the behavior of any group of policemen is 
depressingly predictable. "' 82 


The rigorous selection of those facts and 
authorities that support the hypothesis to 
be proved. The scientific method employed 
by the Expert (q.v.). 83 


Your moral judgment. (See ''Value.'') 


A written medium serving as a conduit of 
Public Information (q.v.). 


A carefully tooled precision machine for 
the manufacture of Public Information 
(q.v.). The product is dumped on the 
market without further processing by a 
Responsible Press. (See ''Responsible.'') 
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‘caviar 
ii 


>rogress, n. Displacement. (See ''Urban Renewal. '') 


Propaganda, n. Their lies. (See "Public Information. '') 








Protest, n. 


Protest March 


"Provider,'' n. 


Public Information, 
‘adj., n. 


Public Relations, 
adj., n. 


Push-button, n. 


Rand Corpor- 
ation, n. 


A public appeal tm one's fellow citizens 
and government to alter a line of policy 
deemed inerror. This irresponsible 
action has no effesct whatsoever on the 
elected representiatives of the petitioners, 
but it consistently misleads the enemy in- 
to believing the ceontrary. 84 if they were 
not so misled, thee enemy would enter into 
Negotiations (q.v.. ). 


See March, Protest. 


The nickname for: an airplane that disper- 
ses chemicals to destroy the crops of 
South Vietnamese: peasants. It "provides"! 
the peasants with protection against 
aggression--they will have no food to be 
used by the Vietcrong aggressors--as well 
as a further testimmonial of American soli- 
citude for their welfare. 8° (See ''Pacifi- 
cation" and ''Scorched Earth"’). 


Our lies. 86 (See: ''Propaganda. '') 


8 
The substitution of words for performance. 





A mechanism whiich permits us to achieve 
results without kmowledge of the processes © 
involved. (See '’War, Push-Button. '') 


A.tank, owned byy the U.S. Air Force, 
stocked with Defense Intellectuals (q. v. ). 
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A nightmare, unbelievable during waking 
hours, 





Your wallet in exchange for the removal of 
my foot from your face. (See ''Negotia- 
tions. '') 
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Responsible, Pertaining to the form but not the sub- 
adj. stance, as ''Responsible Criticism." 
; Also, starting from the premise that 
those wielding power seek admizable ends 
on the basis of superior knowledge. 88 


Restraint, n. Killing fewer people than is within one's 
technological capability. As in, ''Hitler 
showed restraint in 1944 when he resisted 
the pressures of extremists to gas all 
Poles as well as the Jews" (Wilhelm 


Grabe, Schicklgruber, Vortrager, 1964, 
p- 73). (See ''Violence. '') 


Retaliation, n. Killing civilians wholesale. (See 
"Terrorism. "') 


Revolution, The destruction of democracy, freedom, 
Communist, n., law, order and the rights and prerogatives 
adj. of private property, by an unpatriotic 


clique that is beyond reason or purchase. 


Revolution, A temporary suspension of representative 
military, n., government by the armed forces, necessi- 
adj. tated by imminent Communist subversion. 

The number of Communist conspirators in 
these cases is usually firmly established by 
intelligence reports as increasing on suc- 
cessive days by a factor of three.90 Free 

d elections are generally scheduled to be re- 
sumed by the forces of law and order in 
from six to eighteen months. 





Riot, n. A deplorable outburst of violence by the 
inhabitants of the cracks in the floor of the 
Great Society. They are ordinarily invis- 
ible. 
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k, Dean, n. 


n. 







llite, n. 


. hed 
arth, adj., n. 


-determin- 
on, n. 


A clock cuckoo that pops out every hour, 
pecks viciously at a dead field mouse, and 
pronounces solemnly, ''you must leave 
your neighbor alone.'' On Sundays and 
Holidays the cuckoo appears alone, and 
states with great sincerity that ''We must 
do unto others as we would have others do 
unto us." 


Business consummation. The Moses and 
all the prophets of industrial statesmanshp. 


An enemy haven or source of supplies that 
has not yet been attacked; hence the explan- 
ation of military failure?! and the target 
for the next escalation (q.v.). 


Destroy. Asin, "It became necessary to 
destroy the town to save it. "' 92 An appli- 
cation of a fundamental Great Society 
adage "better dead than Red.'' Syn. --Help. 


Aligned with them. (See 'Independent. '') 
A manufactured desert. ?> The final solu- 
tion in suppressing an indigenous national- 


istic uprising against a foreign invader. 94 
(See ''Pacification. "') 


The right of a people to select a govern- 
ment acceptable to us. 


The prime motive of my quest for office 
(See ''Power-hunger. '') 


The last refuge of an apologist for a 
scoundrel. 
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Skunk-hunting, 
n. 


Stamina, n. 


Strategic 
Hamlet, adj. ,n. 


Subversion, n. 


Technology, n. 


A three-plane battle tactic involving a 
lure, the dropping of flares, and the kill- 
ing of the trapped skunks. 97 


The capacity to inflict and absorb injury 
without permitting the intervention of 
either narrow self-interest or sentimental 
humanity. 


A specially constructed settlement under 
military surveillance and control, housing 
an uprooted enemy population. 98 These 
settlements help win hearts and minds by 
protecting the women and children from 
attack and subversion by their husbands, 
fathers and sons. Syn. --Agrovilles, 
Peace ‘Camps, Freedom Camps, Reloca- 
tion Centers, etc. (See ''Concentration 
Camp. '') 


A civil uprising seeking to overthrow a 
government that we support. Where not 
controllable by Assistance (q.v.), the up- 
rising is rapidly transformed into 
Aggression (q.v. ). 





Too much too soon, 
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srrorism, n. 


‘errorist 
ttack |! 


ree hundred 
d.twenty-fifth," 


-maker, 


» Raphael, : 


ad 


an renewal, 
i» n. 


Killing civilians retail. (See "Retaliation. ") 


The enemy's indiscriminate firing upon our 
forces100 or upon areas occupied by us. 
(See ''Harassment and Interdiction. pty 


Establishing the moral basis for doing the 
unthinkable. 


‘Their attack capability. 101 (See 'Deterrent."') 


The ghost division of North Vietnam, 102 


Delivering the minimum necessary to avoid 
serious outbreaks of violence. The success 
of tokenism depends on the number of people 
who can be persuaded that a particular token 
is a ''step in the right direction. "" In the face 
of real problems this number diminishes 
each year; the portable pool in the ghetto may 
work one year, but not the next. 


Someone interfering with the Pacification 
and Containment efforts of the world's 
policeman. !93 (See "Pacification" and 
"Containment. '') 


A brutal, gangster-dictator of the Dominican 
Republic, placed in power by the Marines, - 
and recognized and aided by the United States 
for three decades; anti-Communist, 194 


Negro removal, 145 
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Value, n. My moral judgment. (See ''Prejudice. '') 





THERES A RUMOR’ 
GOING ‘ROUND 
THAT WE WON." 
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Victory, n. Annihilation. (See ''Save.'') 
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r, just, 
adj. 

., limited, 
4 adj. 


ir of National 
beration"' 


# 


ar on Poverty"! 


preventive, 
adj. 


A Vietnamese peasant, especially one that 
we have killed. 106 (See ''Enemy structure.'') 


Force employed ineffectually, on a small 
scale, and without official sanction (e. ge» 
John Brown versus General William T. 
Sherman; Rap Brown versus LsB.Js (See 
"Force. "') 


The war in which my country is presently 
engaged. (See "'Patriotism") 


A localized military venture where combat 
experience can be gained, new weapons 
tested, surplus military inventories dis- 
posed of, and freedom and independence de- 
fended, all simultaneously, ata Calculated 
Risk (q.v. )- 


A civil upheaval provoked by gross mis- 
government. 1 When inconvenient to a 
great power, intervention on behalf of the 
rejected government is carried out on the 
ground that aid given the rebels by out- 
siders makes the case one of "Aggression." 
(See "Aggression. '') 


Riot control. 108 (See 'Poverty Program."') 


An attack on another country initiated now 

to avoid the difficulties of getting one under 
way later. Itis based on the principle that 
"a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. "' 
For purposes of Public Information, how- 
ever, the relevant principle is said to be 
"the need to undertake a war now in order 

to prevent a larger one in the future. "109 
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War, push- 
button, n. ,adj. 


White, adj. or 
n. 


White Paper, 
adj., n. 


"Widow-makers''! 


Wilson, Harold, 
n. 


Zap, v. 


A clean war in which damage is inflictted 
from a distance, on the basis of moral prin 
ciples, without any unpleasantness disturb- 
ing the eyes, ears, nostrils, or hearts of 
the pushers of buttons. Highly conducive 
to stamina in doing what must be done: to 
save face, etc. 


Above; clean; decent; cheerful. The color 
of joy and the heavenly hosts. Thus im 
speaking of a kindly act we say ''That was 
white of you." 


A collection of truths, half-truths and 
fabrications, compiled after the fact to 
justify a mistaken decision in process of 
enlargement. 


The nickname adopted by a battalion of 
the 10lst U.S. Air Cavalry Division, im 
celebration of their efficiency in decima- 
ting the aboriginal male population of 
Vietnam, 110 


The ghost of the deceased Social Democ- 
racy seated puffing away upon the grave 


thereof, 111 


To shoot down in cold blood, especially a 
Gook (q. Vv. Pp & 
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‘Barring an extraordinary course for the war, or that most 

: technical uncertainties turn out to be at the disastrous end of 
pectrum, one and maybe both of the antagonists should be able 
8 ore a reasonable semblance of prewar conditions quite rapid- 
(Rand Corporation project finding, reported in Herman Kahn, 
hermonuclear War, 1960, p. 22.) 


“We are ready to negotiate, but not at the expense of rousing 
| hopes which would be dashed by new failures....The only way 
a with the Soviet Union, we have found from hard experience, 
create situations of strength.'' (Speeches of Dean Acheson re- 
ed in the State Department Bulletin, March 20 and March 27, 


According to the estimate of Anthony Eden, in the fighting which 
sded the Geneva Accords of 1954 ''The Americans had put in nine 
} more supplies of materials than the Chinese..." (Full Circle, 
‘pp. 126-7) Dwight D. Eisenhower has indicated that not only 
here ''no incontrovertible evidence of overt Red Chinese parti- 
lon in the Indochinese conflict,'' but that the leader of the forces | 
ere fighting also would have won a crushing victory in a free 
ion (Mandate for Change, 1963, pp. 340 and 372). Nonetheless, 
93 the U.S. tried to organize a coalition to fight an alleged 

Se Naggression''in Vietnam. (See Eden, Full Circle, pp. 100 ff; | 
jr Bator, Vietnam: A Diplomatic Tragedy, 1965, passim. ) 

in 1962 the United States had over 10,000 troops in South Vietnam, 
lone-third to one-half of all combat missions, whether in Vietna- 

-or unmarked planes, have been flown by U.S. pilots." (''The 

Metal Birds,'' Newsweek, Oct. 29, 1962.) In the latter part of 
“according to Robert Scigliano, U.S. officials in Saigon esti- | 
d that "about one-half of the South Vietnamese support the 

nal Liberation Front..." (South Vietnam: Nation under Stress, 
/p. 145.) 
nm June 1966, Senator Mike Mansfield stated that at the time of 
SCalation of the war to North Vietnam in February 1965 there 
about 400 North Vietnamese troops in South Vietnam. This 

> was subsequently confirmed by the Defense Department as 
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"essentially correct.'"' In early February 1965 there ‘were over : 
23,000 uniformed Americans in South Vietnam. (Washington Daily 
News, June. 23, 1966; Birmingham News, February 9, 1965.) 


4The inability to score a success even in the public relations 
aspect of the Alliance was especially noteworthy because with the 
ignorance which had marked the U.S. economic policy determina - 
tions, this was alone the field where a measure of success might 
have been expected. As Senator Case...has noted when asked 
whether he thought the Johnson Administration had lost ground im 
its appeal to the great mass of the Latin American people... 'I 
don't think the Kennedy Administration achieved very much. I 
think its heart was in the right place but I don't think we got very 
far frankly. It was more a public relations: matter.' Yet, even 
the public relations effort failed.'' (Simon G. Hanson, "The Allian 
for Progress: The Fourth Year," Inter-American Economic Affairs 
Autumn, 1966, p. 8.) | 


Sat the Punta del Este conference held in January 1962, six 


countries, including Cuba, opposed the U.S. effort to oust Cuba fro 
the OAS. Cuba was nevertheless ousted, and since that time four 
of the five remaining recalcitrants--Ecuador, Argentina, Brazil 
and Bolivia--have suffered military coups that brought more totali-_ 
tarian but also more amenable governrheats to the helm. (See 
"Leader''.) In Brazil, ''The only voice of protest the military hawe 
not been able to silence is Dom Helder Camara, Archbishop of 
Recife. Dom Helder and his supporters see the U.S. as the major 
prop of Brazil's military government. According to the Archbishop, 
'The United States says it wants basic reforms, but if any Latin 
nation tries to use its own head or walk on its own feet, the United 
States will intervene. '" (Joseph Page, Facade in Brazil," The 
New Republic, Sept. 9, 1967.) According to Chilean President 
Frei, ''Many Latin-American governments have used the Alliance 
as a bargaining lever to obtain increases in United States aid pre- 
cisely so as to avoid changing their domestic situation."' (Foreign 
Affairs, April 1967. ) 


'The decision to deploy a 'light' antiballistic missile defense 
system costirg $5 billion seems hard to justify in terms of any- 
thing except political expediency.... There is little doubt that the 
present system is the prelude to a heavy system, if only because 


we 
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sible to resist the 
us we pursue the 

to not very acute 
poverty and dis- 


ny system is deployed it is almost impos 
sally potent argument to 'improve' it. Th 
sible goal of perfect security in response 
s, while the acute ones--worldwide hunger, 
and a poisoned environment--remain 


it, racial injus‘ice, 
It is hard to 


sadowed, largely ignored, and wholly unmet. 
the conclusion that the decision to deploy an ABM system, 
is a clear victory for the military-industrial complex, is 

victory for democracy. '' (Robert Gomer "The ABM Deci- 


' Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, November 1967, p- 29.) 


as 


'The conflict is for us a holy war against Communist ag- 

Asia from the Red peril and assure 
le aims to find peace in new 
'' (Matsuzo Nagai, Japanese 


ion to free the people of 
: n the Far East....Our strugg 
and in a great and just spirit... 
rer of Transport, 1936. ) 

Above all, we are against Communism," (Thomas Eugene 

is, Exalted Cyclops of the Ku Klux Klan branch in Salisbury, 
‘Carolina, The Southern Patriot, Feb. 1968, p- 4-) 

Some citizens of South Vietnam, at times with understand- 

r oined in the attack on their own governe 

, But we must not let this mask the central fact that this is 
rwar. It is guided by North Vietnam and it is spurred by 
yunist China, Its goal is to conquer the South, to defeat 
‘ican power and to extend the Asiatic dominion of Commu- 
-.--Most of the non-Communist nations of Asia cannot, by 
selves and alone, resist the growing might and the grasping 
tion of Asian Communism." (L. B. Johnson, Press Confer- 
_ NYT, July 29, 1965.) 

uThese sales are employing Ame 


g profits to American business. 
and congratulated on making these arrangements. 


ara, quoted in NYT, July 31, 1967. ) 


‘rievances, have j 


rican labor and they are pro~ 


I think we should be encour- 
" (ivguert 


Speaking of the Vietcong attack at Pleiku, in early February 
, Secretary McNamara stated that ''The fact is that the attack 
carried out in the dead of night; it was a sneak attack.'' (NYT, 


8, 1965. ) 
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''Dixie Station had a reason. It was simple. A pilot going 
into combat for the first time is a bit like a swimmer about to 
dive into aniicy lake. He likes to get his big toe wet and then 


ing depths. So it was fortunate that young pilots could get their 
first taste of combat under the direction of a forward air control- 
ler over a flat country in bright sunshine where nobody was shoot- 
ing back with high-powered ack-ack. He learns how it feels to 
drop bombs on human beings and watch huts go up in a boil of 
orange flame when his aluminum napalm tanks tumble into them. 
He gets hardened to pressing the firing button and cutting people 
down like little cloth dummies, as they sprint frantically under 
him. He gets his sword bloodied for the rougher things to come, ''! 
(Frank Harvey, Air War-Vietnam, 1967, p. 2. Harvey also re- 
fers to '"'warm-up! targets in the Mekong Delta,'' made from 
Station Dixie. /p. 13. / ) 


dT ona times nicknamed the Cougar, or Wildcat, or Fury, 


and the like. 


2 — 
} ''These are good people,' Father Foley /St. Rita's Chur ch, 


Chicago Lawn/ said stubbornly. 'Policemen and schoolteachers 
and working men. Put yourself in their place. You've given 20 
years to building up your property--you're in a nice neighborhood 
now, you have a little house worth fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
lars maybe. Some colored moves into your block, and your prop- 
erty drops down two, three thousand dollars.... Now you know how 
they live--nretty soon their friends move in and there are six or 
seven families living in the house, '"! (Gene Marine, ''I've got 
nothing against the Colored, understand," Ramparts, Nov. 1966 

p- 15.) at 


Oy are prior to the Cuban revolution, U.S. interests owned 
over 90 per cent of telephone and electric facilities, 50 per cent 
of public service railways, 40 per cent of raw sugar production, 
most of the cattle ranches and major tourist facilities, and, to- 
gether with the British, virtually the entire oil business, (U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Investme nt in Cuba, 1956, p. 10.) 
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14the Harris poll, taken shortly after the Bay of Tonkin in- 
dents, indicated that ''The Vietnam action has brought President 
hanson up from 45 per cent of the vote in the South to an even 
-50."' (Phila. Inquirer, August 14, 1964. ) 


15an earlier version of this prificiple was stated by Thorstein 
sblen in 1917: ‘It is quite a safe generalization that when hostil- 
ies have once been got fairly under way by the interested states- 
en, the patriotic sentiment of the nation may confidently be 
yanted on to back the enterprise irrespective of the merits of the 
jarrel....A corollary following from this general theorem may 
s worth noting in the same connection. Any politician who suc- 
seds in embroiling his country in a war, however nefarious, be- 
mes a popular hero and is reputed a wise and righteous states-~- 


, , at least for the time being. "' An Inquiry into the Nature of 


pace and the Terms of Its Perpetuation (p. 22). 


16,the 1964 Mann, or Mann-Johnson, policy in the Dominican 
epublic implicitly sought to prevent the restoration of the con- 
itutional Bosch government. After recognizing the post-Bosch 
egime, the Johnson administration in February 1964 appointed a 
@w ambassador, W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., who proceeded to es- 
blish the closest personal and political ties with the new rulers. 
United States poured more money into the country after 
osch's overthrow--about $100,000, 000 in direct and guaranteed 
yans--than had ever been made available to any Dominican re- 


Ommentary Dec. 1965, p. 36.) 

4 "What the record reveals, in fact, is that from the outset of 

e upheaval /in April 1965/ there was a concentrated U.S. Govern- 
lent effort, if not actually a formal decision, to checkmate the 
ebel moveme nt by whatever means and whatever cost."' (Philip 
ieyelin, Wall Street Journal, June 25, 1965.) 


i "The Federal administrative budget for fiscal 1968 called for 
lational Defense expenditures of $75.5 billion, which was two- 
hirds of the total (excluding interest on the public debt and 

feterans payme nts). This understates the actual percentage by a 
ignificant margin: a sizable part of the ''other'' expenditures, as 

h the Space program and foreign aid, are prope rly part of National 
lefense outlays; and the costs of the Vietnam war were under - 
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estimated in order to make that enterprise more palatable. The 
National Defense budget is expected to rise substantially in fiscal 
1969. These figures should be interpreted in the light of the fact 
that_''/Our/ ... current defense budget is almost four times that 
of /our/ nearest rival, the Soviet Union... Even as a percentage 
of our huge Gross National Product, our defense spending is ex- 
ceeded only by that of war-torn South Vietnam--I have found no 
figures for North Vietnam--the tiny fortresses of Taiwan and 
Israel, the UAR, and, although the figure is largely guesswork, 
Communist China... Not only is this military strength measured in 
quantities that stretch the imagination; it has increased vastly in 
the last six years.'' (Adam Yarmolinsky, Professor of Law, 
Harvard, Special Assistant to the Sec. of Defense, 1961-65; from 
a speech given at the University of Chicago, Nov. 1966, "United 
States Military Power and Foreign Policy," reprinted by the 
University of Chicago Center for Policy Study, 1967. ) 


Gf oN | Viet Cong documents have set forth a new and 


frightening enemy timetable for the war in Vietnam: "Bloodbath 
in May, Victory in June.'' ("Reds Predict June Victory in 
Vietnam,'' Phila. Bulletin, March ll, 1968. ) 


1IuNow, in Guatemala in 1954, what Wisner and the CIA 
needed was someone to serve as a leader of the coup and a focal 
point around which anti-Arbenz Guatemalans could rally. The 
man chosen was Colonel Carlos Castillo-Armas, a dapper, dedi- 
cated and ascetic-looking career officer who had tunneled his way 
out of prison to freedom after le ading an unsuccessful revolt 
against Arbenz in 1950." (David Wise and Thomas B. Ross, The 
Invisible Government, 1964, p- 183.) Immediately on assuming » 
power, in order to crush internal opposition, ''Castillo Armas 
picked Jose Bernabe Linares, who ran the secret police under 
the late dictator Ubico to perform this service for him. Linares 
was known to have submerged political enemies in electric-shock 
baths, and perfected a head-shrinking steel skull cap to pry 


loose secrets and crush improper thoughts." (Hispanic American 


Report, Aug. -Sept., 1954, p- 10.) 
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ete most obvious change in climate /following Castro's 
3 yry in Cuba/ was the agreement of the Eisenhower adminis- 
or in mid-1960, reversing long-established policy, to major 
omic support for Latin American social welfare projects 
sned to raise the living standards of the masses and to head 
dditional Castro-type revolutions.'' (Edwin Lieuwen, Arms 
Politics in Latin America, Revised ed., 1961, p. xi.) 


"i Loy don't want to know about it; I don't choose to discuss 

I don't admit it!' Mr. Podsnap had even acquired a peculiar 
‘ish to his right arm in often clearing the world of its most 

t problems, by sweeping them behind him (and consequently 
r away) with those words and a flushed face. For they affron- 
aim. '' (Charles Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, pp. 120-121.) 


227 is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God." (Matthew, 
7 4. ) 


23 The fuller statement is: ''We own half the trucks in the 

ld. We own almost half of all the radios in the world. We own 
ird of all the electricity that's produced in the world. We own 
arth of all the steel... And although we have only about 6 per 
of the population in the world, we have half of its wealth... 

I would like to see them /the other 94 per cent of the world's 
lation/ enjoy the blessings that we enjoy. But don't you help 
Miechange places with us because I don't want to be where 
are.'' (President L. B. Johnson, in a speech to the Junior 
nber of Comme rce of Baltimore, June 27, 1967.) 


PeiOur present commitment to oppose force and terror by 
National Liberation Front in South Vietnam is as solemn an 
gement as any modern nation has made.'' (Herman Kahn, 

< Magazine, Aug. 9, 1966.) Mr. Kahn does not indicate when 
here this commitment was entered into; nor does he discuss 
ssible conflict with other unmentioned but more explicit 
ents, such as the U. N. Charter and the Geneva Accords; 
does he consider whether there existed any peaceable options 
rious reform under the elitist totalitarian regimes supported 
1e United States in Vietnam from 1954 to the present. 
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251Naturally, the common people don't want war; neither in 
‘Russia nor in England nor in America, nor for that matter in 
Germany. Thatis understood, But after all, it is the leaders of 
the country who determine the policy and it is always a simple 
matter to drag the people along, whether it is a democracy ora 
fascist dictatorship or a Parliament or a Communist dictatorship. ' 

"\'There is one difference,' I pointed out. ‘Ina democracy 
the people have some say in the matter through their representa- 
tives, and in the United States only Congress can declare war. ' 

'1Oh, that is all well and good but, voice or no voice, the 
people can always be brought to the bidding of the leaders. That 
is easy. All you have to do is tell them they are being attacked 
and denounce the pacifists for lack of patriotism and exposing the 
country to danger. It works the same way in'any country. '" 
(Hermann Goering, from G. M. Gilbert, Nuremberg Diary, New 
York, 1947, p. 278.) 


26uThe former American ambassador to Moscow, Mr. George 
F. Kennan, who we knew in those years as the advocate of the 
containment policy, who was the chief policy planner of the State 
Department, declared recently in a lecture at Geneva University in 
Switzerland (I am quoting from the London Times of May 12, 1965), 
that 'after the Second World War, American policy makers could 
see Communism only in terms of a military threat. In creating 
NATO...they had drawn a line arbitrarily across Europe against 
an attack no one was planning.' Mr. Kennan, who in those years 
preached a containment policy, declares now (better late than never 
that the containment policy had nothing to contain. '' (Isaac Deutsche 
"Myths of the Cold War," in David Horowitz, ed., Containment and 
Revolution, 1967, p. 14.) 

- "As George F. Kennan, the author of the 'containme nt poli 
has emphasized, American policy was 'by no means limited to hold 
ing the line.' And as Byrnes has repeatedly stressed, in 1945 and 
1946 senior American officials were not primarily concerned with a 
Soviet political or military threat to Western Europe; their eyes 
were focused on conditions in the Soviet-occupied zone. Byrnes 
has been quite explicit; his policy always aimed at forcing the 
Russians to yield in Eastern Europe, and in mid-1947 he still con- 
tinued to argue that the United States had it in its power to force 
the Russians to 'retire in a very decent manner.''' (Gar Alperovitz 


Atomic Diplomacy: Hiroshima and Potsdam, 1965, p. 234.) 
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27T speaking of Bernard Fall's evidence and conclusion that 

e Vietcong uprising was not externally originated, John Mecklin 
tates: ''Surely such a contention is debatable in view of its dia- 
etric contradiction of the official position of the U.S. government." 
NYT, July 2, 1967.) 

; *8 Because Americans typically start from the previously 
escribed 'popular support' view, we frequently feel uncomfort- 

gle collaborating with established governments against insurgent 
\ovements....Castro, struggling in the Sierra Maestra, could be 
sily seen as a popular, Jacksonian crusader for the common man 
nd against the entrenched interests; Batista fitted equally well the 
ole of ruthless, exploitative tyrant. That there was a reality as 

ell as appearance in this role-casting is not the point. The point 

; that the emotional reaction of Americans to insurgencies fre- 
uently interferes with a realistic assessment of alternatives.... 
"Confiscation of chickens, razing of houses, or destruction of 
illages have a place in counterinsurgency efforts, but only if they 
re done for a strong reason: namely, to penalize those who have 
ssisted the insurgents /presumably just plain stealing or com- 
letely random destruction would not be a ''strong reason" for this 
d Corporation economist/. .. Military discipline must be 
ightened and brought under firm control so that whatever harsh- 
ess is meted out by government forces is unambiguously imposed 
ecause of behavior of the population that contributes to the insur- 
ent movement."' (Charles Wolf, Jr., United States Policy and 
Third World, 1967, pp. 57-58, 66.) 


29 according to former Master Sergeant Donald Duncan, ''One 
jay I asked one of our Vietnamese helicopter pilots what he thought 
the last bomb raid. 'I think maybe today we make many Vietcong. 


Ramparts, Feb. 1966, p. 24.) 


@ 305n December 19, 1965, Ambassador Arthur.J. Goldberg 
stated that ''We have had a great problem here maintaining our 
credibility with our own people.'' (NYT, Dec. 20, 1965) This was 
ollowed almost immediately by a ''peace offensive," described by 
one reporter as a "virtually public campaign of propaganda and 
psychological warfare to win support for the U.S. position and 
respect for its intentions. '' (Max Frankel, NYT, Jan. 5, 1966.) 
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3. The cost of development of a new weapons system May run 
into hundreds of millions and billions of dollars: for example, thre 
experimental B-70 aircraft cost $1.3 billion. Well overa billion 
dollars has been invested in the Nike-Zeus anti-ICBM system, and 
the problems of development are far from solved. Each major 
scientific program in defense and space costs roughly $1 billion for 
the R&D stage alone.... The military pur suit of blind technology ha 
in the past twenty years wasted billions of dollars (for example, th 
abortive six-hundred-foot radio telescope begun by the navy at 
Sugar Grove, West Virginia, canceled before completion--cost, 
about $50 million; the Navaho missile project--cost, $750 million; 
the nuclear-powered aircraft--over $I billion; the Advent commu- 
nications satellite--over $150 million; the nuclear propulsion space 
booster--$2 billion, and so on)."' (H. L. Nieburg, In the Name of 
Science, 1966, p. 20.) 


enfin the language of deterrence theorists/ a Soviet first- 
strike capability would suggest the possibility of a surprise attack, 
and so be terribly destabilizing, whereas an American first-strike 
capability exists only as a potential response to ‘aggression, ' and 
so is not destabilizing at all. In Wohlstetter's classic remark that 
‘When not coupled with the ability to strike in retaliation /a first- 
strike/ capability might suggest--erroneously, to be sure, in the 
case of the democracies--an intention to strike first,’ ane is re- 
minded of Lenin's dictum that a gun in the hands of a policeman is 
an instrument of capitalist oppression, but a gun in the hands of a 
warker is an instrnment of liberation. '' (Philip Green, Deadly 


Logic, The Theory of Nuclear Deterrence, 1966, p. 246.) 


PA Sen the New York Times editorial discussion of the respon- 
Sibility of George Papandreou ''and his demagogic son, Andreas;"' 
who "threatened to realign Greece's foreign policy... ,'' for the 
Fascist coup in Greece. (NYT, April 22, 1967). Ina summary 
article on the Greek coup, Bernard Nossiter writes: ''It must be 
recalled that in 1963, the Greeks finally elected a regime with a 
clear majority, the moderate Center Union government of old 
George Papandreou. Almost at once, the American Embassy in 
Athens launched a relentless campaign to undermine Papandreou..- 
The chief Embassy target was Papandreou's son, Andreas... /who/ 
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n more than his father, was in the main stream of contemporary 
pean thinking. He wanted to take Greece out of the cold war... 
suggested that Greece might well leave NATO, thereby making 
ier settlement of the remaining differences with neighboring 
garia. He argued that the swollen American military and intel- 
nce forces in Greece compromised the nation's freedom .. 

aw with considerable prescience that the Royal army was the 
test threat to Greek democracy and proposed retiring its most 


torial-minded senior officers. Inevitably, this led the 
ndreous to clash with King Constantine and the American dip- 
ts. And so the king, with American encouragement, forced 
indreou from office in July 1965. Had new elections been held 
Pas they should have been under a parliamentary system, it 
lear that Papandreou would have been swept back into office, 
sably with a strengthened majority. '' (The New Republic, May 
1967. ) 


34s And I think the time's come when it would be good for all 

s to take a new fresh look at dissent, and we welcome respon- 
, dissent [see "Responsible''/, but there's a great deal of dif- 
; ce between responsible dissent and some of the things that 
pakin g place in this country which I consider to be extremely 
e rOUS to our national interest, and I consider it not very help- 
o the men that are fighting the war for us."' (Transcript of 
sident's News Conference, NYT, Nov. 18, 1967.) 


35 0T1m amazed that the press in this country who insist on the 
t to live by the First Amendment and to be protected by it, 

n't insist that these storm trooper tactics live by the First 
ndment, too, and that they be wiped out."' (Transcript of 
jident's Press Conference, NYT, November 18, 1967.) 


i BLOF course they /the Greek and Turkish governments/ do 
ave exactly the same kind of institutions that we do. But we 
ot here with the kind of situation where we can go from one 
try to another with a piece of litmus paper and see whether 
ything is true blue, whether the political,. economic, and 

al climate is exactly, in all its details, the kind that we would 
to have either for them or for us. The only question that we 
d ask is whether they are determined to protect their inde- 
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pendence against Communist aggression...'' (State Department, 
Bulletin, March 20, 1950). 

Later in the same year Mr. Acheson stated that "'The sixth 
element in the Strategy of Freedom is a firm adherence in all our 
actions, at home and abroad, to the moral values which give mean 
ing to our lives.'' (Ibid. , December 18, 1950). 


ST iwith regard to the whole group of countries whiich we are 


accustomed to think of as the satellite area, the Soviet leaders 
could withdraw their military and police force and refrain from 
using the shadow of that force to keep in power persons or regimes 
which do not command the confidence of their respectiwe peoples, 
freely expressed through orderly representative processes.'' (Ibid. 
Dec. 18, 1950).: 
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"The people are sovereign in name. They have no influence 
on the decisions except at the elections, during which mothing is 
decided, but merely the existence of the party oligarchy is recog- 
nized. The great questions of destiny are not placed before the 


people.'' (Karl Jaspers, Where Is the Federal Republic Drifting 
To?, p. 34.) 


39 Three months ago an influential American in Saigon con- 
fided that there wasn't any danger of 'losing' the promised national 
election in South Vietnam, adding: 'No hostile government will get 
in. We'll see to that." (C. L. Sulzberger, NYT, July 29, 1966.) 
In the election of September 11, 1966, ''The names of candidates ac- 
cused of pro-Communist or 'neutralist' tendencies were judged by 
review boards and those found to hold such views were excluded 
from the candidates' list... The balloting places are almost entirely 
within areas of nominal Government control and where the Govern- 
ment has made a great effort to get the people to the polling places 
..- /These people/ were registered under a nonvoluntary Govern- — 
ment system.'' (Charles Mohr, NYT, Sept. ll, 1966.) 


40). the summer of 1967, a senior American officer respon- 


sible for policy-making reported: ''We keep on destroying them; 
yet they always come back. And inthe meantime, nothing changes 
in the enemy position amongst the population. That is Why we are 
now at the grass roots,...I didn't think... that the enemy was so 
deeply embedded in the fabric of the country."' (Peter Arnett, 
‘Phila. Inquirer, July 22, 1967.) Frank Harvey report:s that an ex- 
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eienced lecturer to U.S. Air Force personnel tells his audiences: 
verybody on the ground in South or North Vietnam (when you 

ated down in a parachute, at least) must be considered an enemy." 
ir War--Vietnam, 1967, p. 15.) 


4luthe /U. Ss. ii, planes were credited by military spokesmen 
th having destroyed or damaged 473 'enemy structures’... Accord- 
y to some American advisers to Vietnamese military units, 'enemy 
ructures' sometimes includes civilian houses. Once destroyed, 
sy are listed as 'enemy structures. '' (Charles Mohr, NYT, Aug. 
it 1966. ) 
"Each afternoon, in the air-conditioned press-briefing room 
Saigon, the United States Military Command releases a commu- 
ue reporting that 300 or more 'enemy structures' have been des- 
ed by American fighter-bombers or by the guns of Seventh Fleet 
rships that day. The statistics imply sound military progress 
¥ a visit to the countryside reveals that what is meant by an 
remy structure! is usually a peasant hut in a hamlet the Commu- 
1 iS control, or which the American and South Vietnamese author- 
2s suspect the Communists control."' (Neil Sheehan, NYT Maga- 
ie, Oct. 9, 1966.) 


etscaci is a common ground between all the various examples 
systems analysis referred to in these essays.... ‘To put the case 
st broadly: the value of a given method of work is determined by 
ing the opinion of those who have hired it done.'' (Philip Green, 
adly Logic, The Theory of Nuclear Deterrence, 1966, pp. 18, 90.) 
a 43 iT is not a commitment that I made, but a commitment that 
‘United States made. That is a pretty big commitme nt--the 
ited States' promise.'' (L. B. Johnson, quoted by Max Frankel, 
T, March 3,.1968.) 


, 44 1The attached report contains studies of nine critical periods 
the Vietnam war. In each of these periods the pattern of U.S. 
itary escalation in the context of Vietnamese or international 
ssures for negotiations is shown to persist, despite the special 
tracteristics of each episode. Although in the first two of these 
riods military involvement is less prominent than in the later 
riods, all serve as background for an understanding of the Ad- 
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ministration's proclivity to see as threat rather than as promise 
the emergence of Vietnamese or neutral initiatives for compro- 
mise political solutions." (Franz Schurmann, Peter Dale Scott, 
Reginald Zelnik, The Politics of Escalation in Vietnam, Fawcett, 
1966, p. 14.) © 


4 uThe G.A.O. report cited as one instance of abuse the pro- 
vision by the Defense Department in 1961 of an 8, 000-ton steel 
forge press...then used '78 per cent of the actual production time 
for commercial work... '"' (''Proxmire Links 23 Contractors to 
Defense Waste,'' NYT, Jan. 6, 1968.) 


46 Recognizing the importance of private investment from 
abroad, the /South/ Koreans have set up a broad incentive pro- 
gram, offering up to five years of full tax exemption for approved 
projects, plus another three years of half exemption... There are 
direct U.S. investments in lines ranging from clocks to nylon 
yarn, knitwear, and oil refining. Recently, however, U.S. com- 
panies have made commitments for fertilizer, chemical, oil re- 
fining, and electronics ventures... /In mid-1965/ there were 677 
thousand workers known to be unemployed, and perhaps 2 million 
underemployed... Under Korean law, the standard work week for 
men is 48 hours, but it can be extended to 60 hours by agreement 
...A small minority of the labor force is represented by unions. 
Korean cash wages are among the lowest anywhere, with manu- 
facturing workers, skilled and unskilled, averaging 77¢ a day."' 
(Korea, a report prepared by the Economic Research Division, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1967.) 

In Brazil, ''To be sure the military regime... has been no 
model of democratic permissiveness. Brazilian journalists 
-deemed to be unfriendly to the government may find themselves 
behind bars....But U.S. firms are leading the investment par- 
ade.... Under a new investment guarantee agreement with the 
U.S., Brazil since 1965 /when the military took over/ has ap- 
proved more than $120 million worth of new projects by U.S. 
firms... Besides the rules limiting pay increases to percentages 
well below the rate at which the cost of living is rising, there is 
an almost total prohibition against strikes.'' (Wall Street Jour- 
nal, March 9, 1967.) 
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_ The maintenance of an open door is especially important to 
itary juntas lacking indigenous support; this enables them to 
uire an external ''constituency" by granting very favorable in- 
ment opportunities to substantial foreigners. According to 
ert Gorham Davis, e. g-, Greeks "refer frequently to the 
that a large contract to develop tourism and other industries 
yughout the country was signed with Litton Industries, an 
erican company with high connections in Washington, only a 
days after the new government seized control, " ("Letter 

n Greece, '' The New Leader, Aug. 28, 1967.) 


‘a ‘This law was expounded in a speech given by Mr. Gold- 
=r in New York City, January 15, 1964. Goldwater's Law is 
ed on the following sociological analysis: (1) People are poor 
ause the y are stupid and/or lazy. (2) Money cannot overcome 
idity or laziness. (3) Money can make poverty more attrac- 
4 (4) Therefore increased subsidies to the poor will induce 

e people to opt for "poverty. "' Q.E.D. (See The New 

ablic, Feb. 1, 1964). 


"His opponent, of course, reiterated time and again that "'I 

, had advice to load our planes with bombs and to drop them on 
ain areas that I think would enlarge the war and escalate the 
and result in our committing a good many American boys to 
ing a war that I think ought to be fought by the boys of Asia to 
protect their own land."' (Speech in Texas, Aug. 29, 1964.) 
furth<»= citations, see Theodore Draper, Abuse of Power, pp. 


we 
oO. 


"Kt was definitely a good night's work. I don't know how 

y gooks we got really, but we got plenty. We counted 140 on 
sround this morning. An aerial observer reported 350. The 
h Vietnamese always drag a lot of their dead away." (U.S. 
ne Captain Andrew de Bona, NYT, September 12, 1967.) 


Jonathan Wild had every qualification neeessary to form. 
EAT MAN: As his most powerful and predominant Passion 
bition, so Nature had with consummate Propriety, adapted 
8 Faculties to the attaining of these glorious Ends, to which 


Passion directed him. He was extremely ingenious in invent- 
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ing Designs; artful in contriving the Means to accomplish his 
Purposes, and resolute in executing them: For, as the most ex. 
quisite Cunning, and most undaunted Boldness qualified him for 
any undertaking, so was he not restrained by any of those Weak- 
nesses which disappoint the Views of mean and vulgar souls, and 
which are comprehended in one general Term of Honesty, which 


is a Corruption of Hone sty, a word derived from the Greeks cal- 
led an Ass. He was entirely free from the low Vices of Modesty 
and Good nature, which, as he said, implied a total negative of 
human GREATNESS, and were the only qualities which absolutely 
xeudered a Man incapable of making a considerable Figure in the 
World....He himself was always very liberal of honest Profes- 
sions, and had as much Virtue and Goodness in his mouth as a 
Saint; never in the least scrupling to swear by his Honour, even 
to those who knew him the best.... By these means he arrived 
at that Degree of GREATNESS which few have equaled... tho it 
must be allowed that there have been some few Heroes, who have 
done greater Mischiefs to Mankind, such as those who have be- 
trayed the liberties of their Country to others, or who have under 
mined and over-powered it themselves, or Conquerors who have 
impoverished, pillaged, sacked, burnt, and destroyed the 
Countries and Cities of their fellow Creatures,....'"! (Henry 
Fielding, The Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great, London, 1743, 
pp. 256-260. ) 

"Why, then, this restlessness? Because when a great 
ship cuts through the sea, the waters are always stirred and 
troubled. And ovr ship is moving--moving through new waters, 
toward new shores.'' (L.B. Johnson, State of the Union Mess- 
age, NYT, January 18, 1968. ) 
51 


"Greeks feel, unhappily, that the United States govern- 
ment is sympathetic to the coup. I found in private talks with 
U.S. officials that they actually were apologists for [the/ re- 
gime. Before the coup American officials had taken pains to 
make public their dislike of Andreas Papandreou....U.S. offi- 
cials were afraid the young man would take too independent a 
course, But the Greeks say the U.S. wanted a military govern- 
ment in Athens to secure its flank in case of trouble in the Mid- 
dle East. "! (Robert Gorham Davis, 'Letter from Greece, '! The 


New Leader, Aug. 28, 1967. ) 
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“The new spherical guavas, which are an advance over the 
us "lazy dog'' bomb, hold up to 166,400 pellets, which are 
sed in small metal bomblets that also provide steel and 
metal pieces that are thrown out with great force. Ac- 
1g to Dr. Jean-Paul Vigier, a weapons expert, the guavas 
a new event in the annals of war. Like combat gas they 
weapon designed to harm noncombatants and civilian popu- 

..the cluster bombs /guavas/ have been developed for 
. underdeveloped countries.'' (Quoted in Dave Dellinger, 
ort from the Tribunal,'' Liberation, April, 1967.) 


“In 1962 a former FBI agent claimed that 1,500 of 8,500 
ers, or almost one-fifth of the Party, were FBI informants. 
| result of paying this small army of informants, the FBI 
ecome the Communist Party's largest financial angel. '' 


. Cook, The FBI Nobody Knows, 1964, p. 33.) 


Aur. Humphrey brought the /Texas State / Legislature al- 
to a frenzy of applause by reciting portions of the pledge of 
ance to the flag in a resounding voice. "' (NYT, April 25, 


"The delegates /of the California Democratic State Central 
nittee/ leaped to their feet for a standing ovation when the 

F resident added: 'The Scriptures say "blessed are the peace- 
-s''--not the walkers or the talkers or the »araders, but the 
makers." ''' (Phila. Bulletin, Jan. 14, 1968.) 


"This is our great adventure, and a wonderful one it is: '"' (Talk 
2 U.S. Embassy staff in Saigon, U.P.I. dispatch, Oct. 31, 1967.) 


-"As battle rages, we will continue as best we can to help 

oc people of South Vietnam enrich the condition of their :ive 
eed the hungry, to tend the sick--teach the young, shelter the 
ess, and help the farmer increase his crops, and the workers 
la job. "' (L.B. Johnson, Press Conference of July 28, 1965. ) 
The tactic is bomb, bomb, bomb--and U.S. planes are doing 
r North and South Vietnam at the incredible rate of more than 
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U.S. support of the military junta in South Vietnam against 
Buddhist agitation in 1966 was explained as follows: ''American 
officials suggest that the strategy and aims of Thich Tri Quang la 
leading Buddhist/ are basically incompatible with the interests of 
the United States in Vietnam... and they do not feel that any goverr 
ment controlled by Thich Tri pease would be amenable to U.S. in 
fluence. '' (Neil Sheehan, NYT, April 11, 1966.) 





For ''other'' groups, the attitude of the late Prime Minister 
Harold Holt of Australia on the Indonesian massacre is revealing. 
Speaking at the River Club in New York City in July 1966, Mr. 

Holi said: ''With 500,000 to 1 million Communist sympathizers 
knocked off, I think it is safe to assume a Fe Usieptation has taken 
place." (NYT, July 6, 1966. ) ; 


3817 should like to state for the record as forcefully as I can 


that whatever may have been our mistakes in the past, it is the 
policy of this Government not to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of foreign countries....The particular form of government in any 
country and the particular persons who constitute that government 
are a matter of domestic concern to the peoples of that country. 
The fact that there may be American investments abroad in no 
way alters the fact that this Government will not intervene in the 
affairs of other nations. '' (U.S. Undersecretary of State Webb, 
U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Banking 


and Currency Hearings, Export-Import Bank Loan SUA peties, 


Authority, Washington, 1949, p. 56. ) 


hus James Reston describes, with deep emotion, the 
"propaganda of the most vicious nature'' employed by opponents 
of the Johnson Administration: One peace group, "for example, 
cifculated a leaflet with a photograph of a soldier plunging a 
knife into the stomach of a mutilated and half-naked man. The 
caption read: 'Getting the Point: South Vietnamese Rangers 
Interrogate a Frisoner.' It urged University of California stu- 


dents to 'join the march against the war in Vietnam. ''' (James 
Reston, NYT, April 21, 1965. ) 
40 


°On departing from South Vietnam; Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. , presented the American philosophy of the military junta (and 
‘the case for retaining Marshal Ky and his SEBO ELETE ST 
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Certainly the biggest [sic/ nation-building entity is the 
nilitary. Also, it has the reservoir of administrative 
fa ent. It's the most likely place where they can go to 
find people to do certain administrative jobs. I grant 
rou, ideally speaking it is better for the military not 
get into those things, and it's better for the commu- 


» that where so great a part of the area of investigation. .. con- 
‘of political and other evaluative considerations, or is so far 
ved from practical human experience as to be insusceptible 
ses of the analyst, those who hope to find any especially be- 
ble answers to the intellectual problems of our age in the re- 


. "Air Vice Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, the current Fremier of 
. Vietnam, was a French pilot. On occasional visits to the 

x yside he appears before the peasants in a trim black flight 
with a lavender scarf around his neck and a pearl-handled 

91 at his waist--a kind of Asian Captain Marvel. 

"The Deputy Fremier, Lieut. Gen. Nguyen Huu Co, and 

r generals in the Saigon military junta, were officers or ser- 
ts in the French colonmiai forces. Their fondness for French 
ne, snappy uniforms and cocktail parties and receptions cre- 
a pale but faithful reflection of the social round of colonial 
They are the Vietnamese who have inherited the worst of 
sultures--the pretentiousness of the native mandarins and the 
lity of the French colonial officers and administrators. '' 

| Sheehan, NYT Magazine, Oct. 9, 1966. ) 

BP eople ask me who my heroes are. I have only one-- 

r. Iadmire Hitler because he pulled his country together 

1 it was in a terrible state in the early thirties. But the situ- 
1 here is so desperate now that one man would not be enough. 
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We need four or five Hitlers in Vietnam." (Marshall Ky, as 
quoted in an interview with Brian Moynihan, Sunday Mirror 
/London/, July 4, 1965.) In a subsequent "clarification, ' Ky 
stated that "when I referred to Hitler incidenta ally during one of m 
conversations with journalists, I had in mind that Vietnam needed 
above all leadership and a sense of discipline..." (NYT, July 16, 
1965. ) 

In a still further clarification in the summer of 1966, "Refer 
ring to earlier reports quoting him as saying Hitler was his idol, 
Fremier Ky said this was not exactly what he meant. He said that 
when somebody asked him what South Vietnam needed to unify its 
people, he had answered a 'strong man! and had pointed out that 
Germany under Hitler was able to rise and grow strong. Besides, 
he said amid laughter, he did not like Hitler because 'he was not 


handsome and not a lady-killer.'" (Reuters, covering Ky's press 
conference at Manila, NYT, international edition, Aug. 13-14. ) 
64 


"One South Vietnamese official said recently: 'Frankly, we 
are not strong enough now to compete with the Communists on a 
purely political basis. '" (Charles Mohr, NYT, Oct. 24, 1966. ) 
"Fremier Ky...said in an interview that his regime was not yet 
ready to face the threat of Communist political agitation after a 
negotiated cease-fire because it had not had time to begin to over- 
come what he called the many social and economic injustices in 
South Vietnam. '' (Charles Mohr, NYT, Sept. 1, 1965.) 





"Usually it is the tenants who are most eager for land re- 
’ form and iandlords who are reluctant. In the southern half of 
Vietnam, however, the landlords are accepting the Government's 
land reform more readily than the tenants." (NYT, April 5, 1955.) 
"The population has serious causes for complaint against the 
[Diem/ regime. In the first place, there is the matter of land re-_ 
form. The regime did carry out several years ago /a land reform/ 
but it was infinitely more modest than the Vietminh's. The result. 
is that landowners who were refugees in Saigon dal iy the war re- 
occupied their farms in 1956-7 and demanded rent payment. The 
peasants did not like it.'' (Max Clos, LeFigaro, Feb. 9, 1961.) 
"With only 25 per cent of the non-urban population under 
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sive government control, a large mass of landless peasants 

s to lose a great deal the day Saigon reestablishes control over 
untryside and thus restores the old landlord-tenant relation- 
as invariably happened in the past wherever government 

s reoccupied a given area. (In fact, in some such areas the 
ords arrived in the supply trucks of the troops and some unit 
nanders could be persuaded to launch a clearing operation in 
rea where the returning landlords promised to share the pro- 

; with them. )'' (Bernard Fall, in Foreign Affairs, October, 


na recently issued study made by Dr. Roy L. Frosterman 
Congressional subcommittee, it was stated that: ''Virtually 
nd reform ceased in 1961, and the major new development in 
w-has been one prescribing in effect 'negative land reform, ' 
> return of the landlords to their former positions in areas 
wave been resecured.'' (NYT, March 6, 1968. ) 


*-In the Third World, this is often essential to the maintenance 
wer of an oligarchy unwilling to engage in social reform. Thus, 
uth Vietnam, for example, ''Most of the men who rule Saigon 
like the Bourbons, learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
seek to retain those privileges they have and to regain those 
ave lost. In Vietnam only the Communists represent revolu- 
and social change. [he Communist Party is the one truly 

1 organization that permeates both North and South Vietnam 

i is/ the only group not dependent on foreign bayonets for sur- 
a (Neil Sheehan, New York Times Magazine, Oct. 9, 1966.) 

: "Many top Vietnamese favor carrying the ground war to North 
1am and even onto China. This same Vietnamese power group 
n ot share the U.S. belief that victory can be found in South 

am alone, since it requires the kind of sweeping social revo- 
1 they have no interest in pursuing....The ruling, largely 
leclass power group...has no intention of giving up its favored 
or ic and political position. Instead it seeks victory almost 

y through military action in an expanded war.'' (Special re- 


from Saigon, The Washington Star, January 15, 1966.) 


"Australia's 6th Battalion is leveling the once prosperous 

of Long Fhuoc....Long Fhuoc was considered by the experts 
-unswervingly Viet Cong. When the American 173rd Airborne 
ade attacked the town six weeks ago it took 40 casualties in 90 
tes--and the Viet Cong vanished. Since then, the town has been 
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hit by constant air strikes. The civilians and the Viet Cong moved 
out.... Much of the town has already been blasted by bomb, napalm, 
and shell.... But all the buildings will be razed except a couple for 
a command post." (''Diggers Raze A Viet Cong Village, '' The 
Herald /Melbourne, Australia/, June 25, 1966.) A Tank 

"In mid-August, United States and Vietnamese military offi- 
cials decided the Communists were using Duchai as a base for the 
operations in the area and that it should be destroyed. For the 
next two months...it was periodically and ferociously shelled by 
Seventh Fleet de strbbsie and bombed by Vietnamese and American 
planes....Some reasonable estimates [of civilian deaths/ run as 
high as 600. . Duchai's solid brick and stucco houses, the product 
of Tertrrene of hard-earned savings by its fishermen, were re- 
duced to rubble or blasted into skeletons. :..At least 10 other ham- 
lets in this heavily populated province fQuangngail of about 700, 000 
persons approximately 325 miles north of Saigon have-been destroy - 
ed as thoroughly as the five in Duchai.'' (Neil Sheehan, ''Rubble 
Depicts the Agony of a Town in Vietnam, NYT, Nov. 30, 1965.) 

''I'm telling you it's the Godforsaken sn truth, ' said Harry, 
that morning in Saigon, as we ate breakfast in his room at the 
Caravelle. 'We are quite cold-bloodedly razing every VC village 
in South Vietnam. Operation Wipe Out. They've got about 12,000 
hamlets to go and the only hold right now is the terrific napalm 
shortage.... This isn't a bloody war, it's genocide. The trouble 
with people like you is that you hate facts. I want you to smell 
the goddamned facts. Come with me to Long An in the morning-- 
‘it's fifteen minutes by chopper--and I'll show you the scorched 
bodies we leit behind on Friday. ''' 

"'When was the last time you wrote this story for your 
paper'? 'You must be kidding! I can't file this kind of story. 
For one thing, they'd never runit. For another, I'd be called 


home--back to the financial pages. ''' (Desmond Smith, in a report 
from Saigon, The Nation, Dec. 5, 1966.) 
68 


"Rulers of most poor countries, by reason of that very pov- 
erty, can recruit mercenaries from among their own people. This 
method is less conspicuous than the Congolese method, but it is 
also less reliable because the danger of defection and mutiny is 
inescapable when national forces are used ina revolutionary situ- 
ation. This danger, in turn, can give rise to a demand for extra- 
national, counterrevolutionary forces--Belgian regular troops in 
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nominally independent Congo, French regular troops in nomi- 

y independent Gabon, U.S. regular troops in nominally inde- 
dent Santo Domingo and South Vietnam. '' (Conor Cruise OBrien, 
.e Counterrevolutionary Reflex,'' The Columbia University 

um, Spring 1966, p. 21.) 


69 More than 70 former South African mercenaries from the 
wo have signed contracts as 'combat experts! in the jungle with 
t merican forces in Vietnam, the Sunday Times of Johannesburg 
ounces...Jan van Wijk, former lieutenant of the mercenaries 

he Congo...and his fellows have been solicited by... the U.S. 

b assy in Leopoldville to engage themselves in Vietnam. '"' (Le 
nde, Jan. 6, 1966, quoted in Viet Report, March-April.1966, 


q 70, the summer of 1966 President Ferdinand Marcos agreed 
end 2,000 Filipinos to Vietnam. This represented a complete 
ut face for Mr. Marcos: ''As a candidate he opposed a sugges- 
. for a similar force made by the then President, Diosdado 
sapagal.... The general assumption has been that, among other 
igs, Mr. Marcos hoped the gesture would not go unnoticed in 
shington when foreign economic ard military aid was being 
cated. '' (William Beecher, NYT, Aug. 2, 1966). 

_ Fresident Marcos' action did not go unnoticed. One month 
it was announced that U.S. aid to the Philippines for agri- 
tural improvement programs was being increased from $25 

5 million, that $16 to $20 million was being allocated to help 
equip the Philippine army to meet the Communist threat, and 
er programs of aid were being increased significantly. 

chard Eder, NYT, Sept. 16, 1966) The premium (brokerage 
mission) for “the 2,000 man Filipino force appears to be about 
}, 000 per member. 

a 
“Mr. McNamara has moved from the Edsel to the Bay of 
's to Vietnam, in each case mobilizing with great efficiency 
massive forces required for the ensuing fiasco. 


72 
"Just a word, before it is too late in this passionate elec- 


al season, for the vanishing breed and the forgotten man: The 
itical moderate. He is still around. He has recently succeed- 
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ed, among other things, in naming the candidates of the two major 
political parties.... But for the moment, quite obviously, he is 

in deep trouble. The trend is for radical polarization, for taking 
sides, for being a hero for some and a fink for others. Anyone 
who believes that the majority of Americans are decent people or 
that the United States is a decent country is in for a bad time." 
(Crosby S. Noyes, "Political Middle Ground Mined By Extre- | 
mists, '' The Evening Star /Washington, D.C./, Sept. 12, 1968.) 


7311 know this is true in my own case and in the case of many 
Americans of my acquaintance who have lived for long periods in 
Vietnam. We are continually chagrined to discover that idealism 
and dedication are largely the prerogative of the enemy....Deser- 
tions /from the Saigon forces/ are greatest among conscripts, an 
indication that the average South Vietnamese feels little or no 
commitment to defend his own society. About 85 per cent of 
Saigon's armed forces are, consequently, volunteers who take 
up arms for pay. This gives the Government forces a distinctly 
mercenary cast that affects both their attitude toward the popu- 
lation and, except for a few elite units, their performance in | 
combat. 

"From the contrast in behavior of the two sides, I can only 
conclude that Vietnamese will die more willingly for a regime 
which, though Communist, is at least genuinely Vietnamese and 
offers them some hope of improving their lives, than for one 
which is committed to the galling status quo and is the creation 
of Washington. '' (Neil Sheehan, NYT, Oct. 9, 1966. ) 


tate the statement by Major Charles Beckwith following the 


battle of Fleiku, complimenting the fighting qualities of the NLF 
and North Vietnamese troops, he stated: "I wish I knew what 
they were drugging them with to make them fight like that." 
(NYT, Oct. 28, 1965.) 
Similarly, ''The /Congolese/ rebels, said Pierre, were 

‘extraordinary fighters, fanatical of course, but above all drug- 
ged with hemp. They hurled themselves against us, their eyes 
starting out of their heads, with a courage which can only be ex- 
plained by their innocence and their state of artificial exaltation 

.' The emphasis on hemp, constant in all such reports, does 
not account for all 'rebel' phenomena described, which include 
here skilfully organized ambushes and ruses de guerre.... By 
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stressing hemp, however, one discredits a bravery which has to 
be admitted and which might, without the hemp, be ascribed to 
another motive: some thing which, in a European or a ‘loyal 
Katangese', would be called patriotism...- 
i "The Africans in the gendarmerie for some reason behaved 
rather differently from the 'rebels.' ‘Black soldiers', said Paul, 
"panic very quickly, especially when the y are not heavily and 
severely officered (encadres) by Europeans''! (Conor Cruise 
O'Brien, To Katanga and Back, New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1962, pp. 199-200. ) 

" In December 1967 there were reports in many papers of 
“Drug Hopped Foe's Attack Chopped Up by U.S. Fire'' (front 

page of the Albany Times Union, Dec. 11, 1967); most of the pub- 
lic was deprived of the follow-up in an A.P. dispatch of December 
16, indicating that the white powder found on the Vietnam battle - 
d "had been analyzed and found to contain potassium perman- 
ganate, a disinfectant and fungicide; copper sulphate used as a 
calcium hydrate, used as a water purifier; antibiotics, 
"(Columbia Journalism Review, Winter 1967- 


fiel 


fungicide; 
and ordinary soap. 
1968, p. 49.) 

An interesting sequel to this series of charges was the 
stimony of John Steinbeck 4th that amphetamine drugs were very 
popular among U.S. combat soldiers in Vietnam. "Our govern- 
ment is drugging our soldiers to be better fighters, '' according 
to Mr. Steinbeck. (NYT, March 6, 1968. ) 


4 ines a delta province there is a woman who has both arms 
‘burned off by napalm and her eyelids so badly burned that she 
cannot close them. When it is time for her to sleep her family 
‘puts a blanket over her head. The woman had two of her child- 
‘ren killed in the air strike which maimed her last April and she 
saw five other children die. She was quite dispassionate when 
she told an American ‘more children were killed because the 

4 children do not have so much experience and do not know how to 
lie down behind the paddy dikes'" (Charles Mohr, NYT, Sept. 5, 
1965.) 
4 "Consisting of ninety-two to ninety-six per cent aluminum 
-napthenate and four to eight per cent aluminum palmitate, it 

800 to 1300 degrees centigrade and may continue to burn 


burns at 
causing deep, severe burns, with a very 


for fifteen minutes, 
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high death rate. The new ‘supernapalm,' Napalm-2, has sodium, 
magnesium and phosphorus added. It burns at 1500 to 2000 de- 
grees centigrade. Not satisfied with this, the United States has 
recently been using magnesium bombs, which consist of eighty- 
five to ninety-six per cent magnesium, with aluminum powder. 
This burns at a temperature of about 3500 degrees centigrade, 

or about three times the heat of the old-fashioned, pre-Vietnam 
napalm. According to Dr. Birnstagel, 'this very high tempera- 
ture causes effects comparable to atomic explosions, hence the 
term "electron bomb". Finally there are thermite bombs, which 
:onsist of one part aluminum to three of iron oxide, with barium 
nitrate. The thermite bomb burns at about 3000 degrees centi- 
grade. 

"Dr. Behar testified that akout half of those wounded by 
aapalm die from the burns. Among those suffering phosphorus 
ourns from napalm, about three fourths die: 

"'These burns are of an atrocious nature, in the 

sense that the phosphorus fragments continue to burn 
inside the body for eight to ten days. A number of 
different complications are to be found...due to the 
chemical nature of the phosphorus itself; AM 
‘Dave Dellinger, 'Report From the Tribunal, '' Liberation, April 
1967.) 


ving we take up arms...it is to help the nation-builders. ' 


(L.B. Johnson, speaking to ‘ee Veterans of Foreign Wars, NYT, 
March 14, 1968.) 


77 "The quest for infinite security will force a higher level of 


the arms race, perhaps a level less stable than at present, and 
with possible secondary effects distorting the political and economic 
systems of both countries in unfortunate and unpredictable ways.... 
The massive U.S. investment in science and technology asa means 
of diplomatic prestige or military power contains an implication 
that the United States cannot live happily in a world which contains 
equally great political powers. They may pursue contrary politi- 
cal interests, opposing their will to ours, forcing us (as we force 
them) to limit our objectives, to compromise our wishful thinking 
in the face of the real alternatives of action; forcing us to tolerate 
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jituations which we may not have the power to resolve imme- 
y as it suits our whim. If this implication dominates the 

ican mentality, the future is bleak indeed."' (H. L. Nieburg, 
Name of Science, 1966, p. 22.) 


“"Many observers and diplomats here and abroad...have mis- 
preted the Administration's offer to negotiate as an offer to 
omise with the Vietcong in South Vietnam. General Taylor's 
nony should have made it clear that such a compromise is not 
ipated here.... Washington's purpose at such negotiations 
i be to ratify the end of the Communist threat to South Vietnam 
ot to. compromise on the basis of the existing military balance 
They believe the Communists would now negotiate or give up 
hasis added/ only if they were prepared to honor the potential 
that the United States can bring to bear.'' (Max Frankel, NYT, 
18, 1966. ) 
For James Reston, on the other hand, ''The enduring mystery 
2 war in Vietnam is why the Communists have not accepted the 
rican offers of unconditional peace talks."' (NYT, Dec. 31, 


"Glenn Snyder and Henry Kissinger propose a strategic doc- 
. according to which the United States should treat attempts by 
joviets or Chinese to insure ‘local preponderance’ around their 
ers (as in Southeast Asia) as acts of belligerency, although a 
lar attitude on the part of the United States and its NATO allies 
ld be thought of as merely keeping the peace."' (Philip Green, 
y Logic, The Theory of Nuclear Deterrence, 1966, p. 245.) 


8° according to high U.S. officials in South Vietnam, comment- 
on the lock-stock-and-barrel transfer of the pacification program 
ie military in May 1967: ''The big problem in pacification is local 
rity, and that's the military's job. Who's got the clout with the 
h Vietnamese armed forces? Westmoreland.... We've been 

ing the be-nice-to-Asian game for 10 years, and it's been a flop. 
can't afford it any longer.'' (Quoted by Jonathan Randal, NYT, 
(13, 1967.) 

‘Soon the Government will have no need to win the hearts and 

is of Bensuc. There will be no Bensuc."" (NYT, Jan. ll, 1967.) 
r villages--Bensuc, Rachhap, Bungcong, and znd Rachkeim --have 
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in fact already ceased to exist. As they left, many of the women 
saw their homes put to the torch or bulldozed flat. 'I was very 
poor in my village, but I didn't mind that. I wanted to stay. Last 
week the fish-shaped planes flew over our fields. My husband 
didn't know what they were. He stood up and they shot him down 
and killed him. I wish I had stayed and got killed too, !"! (NYT, 
Jan. 15, 1967). 

"Col. Marvin Fuller, commander of a brigade in the operation 
/scorching the earth over a 100 square mile area in South Vietnam/ 
said anyone living in the operational area is presumed to be an en- 
emy. Inhabitants were being evacuated to government controlled 
areas. 

"Fuller said water buffalo, ducks, chickens and pigs were 
being slaughtered to deny fresh meat to enemy battalions. ‘Dogs 
were killed because in a pinch the guerillas slaughter them for 
food, he said. 

"...fires dotted the countryside as U.S. infantrymen set the 
torch to home, farm wagons and piles of rice straw. Hundreds of 
tons of rice have been destroyed or removed," (A.P. dispatch 
from Saigon, York Gazette, March 14, 1967.) 


Shwe ontaiminated air began as a big-city problem. But in 


just a few years, the gray pall of pollution has spread across the 
nation. Today its threat hangs almost everywhere--and it is 
spreading still. We are pouring at least 130 million tons of poison 
into the air each year. That is two-thirds of a ton for every man, 
woman and child in America. And tomorrow looks even blacker." 
(L.B. Johnson, statement on signing the Clean Air Act, NYT, Nov. 


22, 1967.) 
82 Crosby S. Noyes, "Political Middle Ground Mined by Extre- 
mists, '' The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Sept. 12, 1968. ‘ 





BS ror example, leading Expert John P. Roche proves the lack 
of substantial political support from the NLF in South Vietnam in 
the following manner: "One has to earn the right to be taken 
seriously. In this spirit I would like to quote a recent statement 
by Prof. P. J. Honey, Reader in Vietnamese Studies, University 
vf London, who has spent years in Vietnam. | /With true expertise 
Roche prefers not mentioning that Honey was a close political ad- | 
viser to dictator Diem./ 'I seriously doubt (says Honey) whether 
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the Vietcong has ever represented any sizable section of the 
Vietnamese people; and it grows daily less representative. ''' (NYT, 
Nov. 21, 1965.) Honey is rather singular in this view among those 
with considerable knowledge of Vietnam; even USIA officer Douglas 
Pike in his book Vietcong speaks of the NLF as the only ''truly 
mass -based political party in South Vietnam." Itis a testimonial 
to Roche's skill in the use of the Preferential Method that he was 
able to bring the unique Mr. Honey so effectively into play. 


As = = : 

They /the protesters/ are not promoting peace but post- 

_ poning it. They are not persuading the President or Congress to end 
‘the war, but deceiving Ho Chi Minh and General Giap into prolonging 
it." (James Reston, ''The Stupidity of Intelligence," NYT, Oct. 17, 
1965.) This column was reproduced by A. N. Spanel, Founder- 
Chairman of International Latex Corporation, with the following 
‘comment: ''We recommend that it be read and pondered especially 
“by the honest, well-meaning Americans drawn into the swamp of 
confusion staged by the familiar communist conspiracy." 

In April 1967 Mr. Reston referred to the idea that ''the doves 
are deceiving the enemy into prolonging the killing" as ''the new 
gospel according to our embattled masters...'' (''Washington: 
Blessed Are The War Makers?,'! NYT, April 28, 1967.) 


3 BoNavy fliers on defoliation missions are reported to have as 
their motto: ''Only you can prevent a forest.''. The slogan of the 
Si-War pilots, dropping leaflets from DC-3's is: "Every litterbit 
helps.'' (Frank Harvey, Air War--Vietnam, 1967, pp. 39, 51.) 
These drolleries remind us of the persistence, even in times of 
adversity, of the great tradition of native American humor (cf. 

- Mark Twain). 

861 According to the Associated Press, our government's pub- 
lic relations and information programs cost taxpayers about $425 
million a year. This is more than is spent annually by the Congress 
and the Judiciary, more than double the combined outlay for news- 
4 gathering by the two major U.S. news services, the three major 
television networks and the 10 largest American newspapers. 

: "So when the White House complains about adverse stories in 
the press--notably about Vietnam--let us remember the press 
carries five times as much of the government's views as are pre- 
sented by the administration's critics. The sheer bulk of this 
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material--all news and which must be carried as such--is over- 
whelming.'"' (Speech by publisher John S. Knight, on the occasion 
of his receipt of the John Peter Zenger Award by the University of 
Arizona, Miami Herald, January 14, 1968.) 


87'you know the endless attempts I made for a peaceful clari- 
fication and understanding of the problem of Austria, and later of 
the problem of the Sudetenland, Bohemia and Moravia. It was all 
in vain...In my talks with Polish statesmen...I formulated at last 
the German proposals and...there is nothing more modest or loyal 
than these proposals. I should like to say this to the world. I 
alone was in the position to make such’proposals, for I know very 
jwell that in doing so I brought myself into opposition to millions of 
Germans. These proposals have been refused...I am wrongly 
judged if my love of peace and my patience are mistaken for weak- 
ness or even cowardice.'' (Adolf Hitler, Sept. 1, 1939, the morn- 
ing of the attack on Poland, quoted in William Shirer, The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich, 1959, p. 793.) 





"I have stated publicly and many times, again and again, 
America's willingness to begin unconditional discussions with any 
government at any place at any time. 

"Fifteen efforts have been made to start these discussions, with 
the help of 40 nations throughout the world. But there has been no 
answer. But we are going to continue to persist, if persist we must, 
until death and desolation have led to the same conference table 
_ where others could now join us at a much smaller cost.'' (L.B. 
Johnson, NYT, July 29, 1965.) 


88 thus economist Walter Heller writes that ''As a statesman, 


a President has a vital, not to say vested, interest, on behalf of 
the nation, in prosperity and rapid growth. They put at his dis- 
posal, as nothing else can, the resources needed to achieve great 
societies at home and grand designs abroad.'' (New Dimensions 
of Political Economy, 1967, pp. 10-11. See Robert A, Brady, The 
Spirit and Structure o and Structure of German Fascism, 1937, esp. Chap. II, 


"Science, Handmaiden of Inspired Truth.") 


82 As of mid-January, 1968, the United States had dropped a 
greater boinb tonnage on North Vietnam than on all of Europe and 
North Africa during World War II; had dropped 12 tons of bombs 
for every square mile of all Vietnam, North and South; and had 
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dropped 100 pounds of bombs for every man, woman and child in 
all Vietnam. (CBS News, Walter Cronkite Report, Jan. 15,1968. ) 
But, as Professor Robert Scalapino explained to David Schoenbrun 
on N.E.T., our restraint is shown by the fact that ''We have the 
power, you know, to eradicate that country, "' 


retin the Dominican Republic episode of April-May 1965, 
"At least as late as April 28, according to Senator Clark, he /the 
Chief of the C.I.A./ was able to produce the names of only three 
Communists allegedly implicated in the revolt.... Later reports, 
‘the President also said, brought the figure up to eight. Then 
special 'alerts' were sent out for more names. On April 29, as 
we have seen, Ambassador Bennett upped the ante to 53. This 
jump was apparently made possible by ransacking old, pre-revolt 
lists for Dominicans who had been previously reported active in 
Communist movements. For this reason, the first lists were 
curiously dated, with much of the data no more recent than 1963 
---.-And in mid-June a final list of 77 was released sub rosa in 
Washington. 

"One thing is immediately apparent about these lists. They 
were all ex post facto jobs, hastily put together to justify an al- 
ready adopted policy rather than to provide raw material for a 
policy in gestation..!' (Theodore Draper, ''The Dominican Crisis," 


Commentary, December 1965, p- 54.) 


ithe statements made by John Foster Dulles and General 
Navarre /during the French-Indochinese war/ about Chinese tech- 
nicians were inspired simply by their desire to explain away their 
failures by attributing them to extraneous causes.'"' (Jules Roy, 


The Battle of Dienbienphu, 1965, p- 203. (Emphasis added. ) ) 
Basses Wirth nb eh tld tht ae etched 


924 U.S. major, quoted in an A.P. dispatch from Bentre, 
NYT, Feb. 8, 1968. 


3 rt¢ the people are to the guerillas as the oceans are to the 
fish, then...we are going to dry up that ocean." (A high-ranking 
U.S. field commander, quoted in a U.P.I. report from Saigon, 
New Statesman, March ll, 1966. ) 


*4uThe intensely cultivated flat lands south of the Vaico 
Oriental River about 20 miles from Saigon are prime 'scorched 
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earth' targets. U.S. paratroopers from the 173rd Airborne Bri- 
gade began operating there last weekend. 

"They burned to the ground every hut they saw. Sampans were 
sunk and bullock carts were smashed. The 173rd laid their base 
camp among the blackened frames of burning houses. Within two 
miles of the camp not a house was left standing.... 

"Every house found by the 173rd was burned to the ground. 
Every cooking utensil was smashed, every banana tree severed, 
every mattress slashed... Thousands of ducks and chickens were 
slaughtered... Dozens of pigs, water buffalo and cows were des- 
troyed. A twenty mile stretch along the Vaico Oriental was left 
scorched and barren... The province chief /a Saigon official/ had 
told the Americans that every man south of the river was a Vietcong." 
(A. P. dispatch from Saigon, Jan. 6, 1966.) 


Mr. Lodge stated before a Congressional Committee in the 
summer of 1965 that the U.S. would not withdraw from South Viet- 
nam even if the government of that country asked us to. This was 
shortly thereafter amplified by an anonymous "high official" in 
Washington, who explained that Mr. Lodge meant that we would not 
leave if asked to do so "'by a left-wing or even neutralist govern- 
ment that, inthe U.S. view, did not reflect the true feelings of the 
South Vietnamese people or military leaders."" (NYT, Aug.13,1965.) 


"The Johnson Administration has tried with the utmost sin- 
cerity /Emphasis added. Mr. Reston has apparently developed a 
finely calibrated sinceriometer. / to get Moscow to limit the arms 
race, to stop building an anti-ballistic missile system, to keep 
weapons out of space, to help end the war in Vietnam, and to cooper - 
ate in reducing tensions in Europe and the under-developed world-- 
but Moscow has refused.'"' (James Reston, NYT, Nov. 5, 1967.) 





VAs the helicopter nears guerilla territory, it draws ground 
fire, usually from machine guns near Vietcong bases. The heli- 
copter drops a flare and scoops out of harm's way. The forward 
air controller in his observation plane drops sulphur and smoke 
bombs into the vicinity of the ground fire. 

"At the same time, the forward air controller, in radio contact 
with the helicopter and the waiting 'killer planes, ' orders the lurking 
fighters to attack. 
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"The fighter-bombers Swoop into the target zone and bomb and 
strafe the base. 

""We also call it ''skunk hunting", said Capt. John S. Lynch, 
an Air Force officer from Norfolk, Va....He added: ‘Day in and 
day out, whenever the weather permits--and sometimes even when 
the weather is foul--we go skunk hunting. ''We are going on a skunk 
hunt" the squadron commander will say, and everyone answers, 
"Roger. ''''' (Jack Raymond, NYT, June 28, 1965.) 


’ Referring to the destruction of Bensuc, and the resettlement 
of its 3,800 inhabitants, the New York Times reported that most of 
the residents were ''considered to be passive Vietcong" (Jan. 11,1967). 
One officer stated, in reference to the relocation of Iron Triangle 
civilians, ''Your heart goes out to them... but these are not innocent 
civilians, these are 100 per cent Viet Cong families, an enemy popu- 
lation...'' (U.S, Army Major Robert Schweitzer to a Baltimore Sun 
correspondent, quoted in The New Republic, Jan. 28, 1967.) 


"/American officials / object if you call Phu Cuong a concen- 
tration camp, though that is what it is: these people have been arbi- 
rarily rounded up and detained there, behind barbed wire, subjected 
to interrogation, and informers have been placed among them... The 
9arbed wire is there, they explain patiently, to protect the camp from 
he Viet Cong, but if the 'refugees' are Viet Cong dependents, it is 
aard to imagine why their husbands and fathers would attack them | 
with mortars and hand grenades.'"' (Mary McCarthy, Vietnam, 1967, 
yp. 41-42. ) 


ie 100 
"In the OCO offices in Saigon, I was offered a freshly typed 


ist of Viet Cong acts of terror committed during the previous week.... 
As I looked down the list I noticed that it included an attack ona U.S. 
army post! 'Is that terrorism?’ I wondered, pointing. The official 
i died the item. 'No. It doesn't belong there,' he admitted, poring 
ver the type-sheet with a mystified air, like one awakening from a 
dream. ‘'We'll have to correct that,' he added briskly. It was 

slear that he had offered me those figures in good faith, having seen 
eine wrong with them; to him an attack on a U.S. army unit, even 

n wartime, was dastardly.'"' (Mary McCarthy, Vietnam, 1967,p.55. ) 
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ot "One cannot avoid concluding that this. aii notion Tey 


nuclear deterrence theorists/. of threats, commitments, etc. » de- 
pends on an asymmetrical evaluation of the world in which | behavior 
that is reasonable and even educational when done. by us.is offen- 
sive saber rattling when done by our opRonnatss "(Philip EARD, 
Deadly Logic, 1966, p. 152.) 19 ayer mdaaglh, ab aad 6 ve 


102 yo Ale hs 
On numerous occasions Secretary Rusk has aneeated: that 


the U.S. escalation of February 1965 followed the introduction into 
South Vietnam of the entire 325th Division of the North Vietnamese 
regular army. (See, e.g., State Department, Bulletin, ‘Sept. a, 
1966.) No mention of this Division is to be found in the’ White — 
_ Paper of February 1965, however, and in the first official singe ae 
of the 325th, in late April 1965, Secretary McNamara said that 
evidence accumulated "within the last month'' ¢ 
ence in South Vietnam of a battalion of the 325th, | num be rit 
400-500 men... See the discussion of the ghost divis pap O.ge2 7 10 
- Fi. 
Theodore DR AREF » Abu es of Power, 19 1967, PP... 73 ern ‘4 






The Soviet iecdewlk are not apparently tr i 
most dangerous phase of the cold war, but they seem dete 
to go into the second half century of their revolution by creatix 

much mischief as they can, in Vietnam and elsewhere," (Ja ne s- 
Reston, "Washington: Moscow and Waetieaten. After 50 Years, vrs 
NYT, Nov. 5, 1967. ee Pot % iw SAE et: qe: id Bs: 


:: tf bab a-Hes eee A} 

04 Trujillo's. 's policy, like that of mont ‘Latin American dicta- 
tors, was 'Anti-Communism, ' a catchword he used so well that he 
caught numerous admirers in Washington, | especially among State 
_ Department officials, senators and congressmen. 1 r the anti- 
Communist slogan, Trujillo executed his opponents, Tedinestee 
500, 000 over the 32 years, counting the Dominican exiles his hench- 
‘men sought out and mur dered in New York; Mexico, Caracas, and 
Parist A ALE W SA“ OGY? peel 

"But Trujillo was gers onimdbaPat: as and thus was ieee friend. 
He had more apologists in Washington than any other strong man 
in the continent or even, except Formosa's Chang Kai-shek, in the 
world. One United States economist sent there later to help the _ 
Dominican Republic's finances, reacted: 'Let's face it: this was a 
government of gangsters. And anyone who did business with them 
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- knewit.' Yet plenty of businessmen did business with Trujillo, and 

- so did our’ government, giving Trujillo millions of dollars with which 
he supported a huge lobby in Washington--to sell his sugar to our 
country's housewives.'' (John Gerassi, The Great Fear in Latin 
America, 1965, pp. 195-6. ) 

105 
; "More new ground was broken when LDF complaints were 
_ filed with the Department of Housing and Urban Development challen- 
ging urban renewal practices in Baltimore, Md., and Pulaski County, 
Tenn. Both urge cut-off of federal funds to projects that amount to 
Negro removal, with illegally inadequate relocation. In the latter 
case, project boundaries were so drawn that white-owned houses in 
the renewal area would escape the bulldozers.'' (Legal Defense Fund 
Report for 1966, p. 17.) 

"At a cost of more than three billion dollars the Urban Renewal 
Agency (URA) has succeeded in materially reducing the supply of low- 
cost housing in American cities.'' (Scott Greer, Urban Renewal and 
American Cities, 1965, p. 3.) 

Ae When asked by Robert Guillain what proportion of the report- 
ed 700 ''Vietcong" killed in Operation Masher were civilians, a U.S. 
military officer replied: 'In a Vietcong area like that one, civilians 
and military are all the same.'' (Le Monde, Feb. 24-March 2, 1966.) 

In a letter from one combat soldier cited by Drew Pearson: 
'"'The daily enemy-killed-in-action figures,' he charged, 'can be 
trusted as much as a paper bag can be trusted to store water. Every- 
_ one killed who is not in a friendly uniform is counted as an enemy 
KIA, ue 

'"'On one mission, I saw two unarmed men scamper from under 
some rocks and attempt to run away. One was shot through the 
_ heart; the other had his leg nearly severed by an M-16 round. 

''The former was listed as an enemy KIA. Maybe he was. May- 
be he was a villager who hid from the enemy just as he tried to hide 
from us. 

'"'On another mission, a woman killed by aerial rocket artillery, 
fired from fire-breathing choppers, was likewise listed as an enemy 
KIA. '" (Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson, York Gazette, May 12, 
1967. ) 
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According to one Marine 2nd Lieutenant, following an air attack 
on a Vietnamese village, ''We never found any dead soldiers but,as 
is the custom in Viet Cong controlled areas, all the dead found in 
the area were listed as Viet Cong killed in action in the official bat- 
tle reports.'' (Letter in Cong. Rec., June 16, 1967. ) 


LOT hind a facade of photographs, flags and slogans there is 


a grim structure of decrees, political prisons, concentration camps, 
milder 're-education centers,' secret police.... The whole machin- 
ery of security has been used to discourage active opposition of any 
kind from any source.'' (Life Ma azine, describing the Diem govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, May 13, 1957.) "Instead of uniting it, Diem 
has divided the South. Instead of crushing merely his legitimate 
enemies, the Communists, he has crushed all opposition of every 
kind, however anti-Communist it might be. In doing so, he has 
destroyed the very basis on which his regime should be founded. He 
has been able to do this, simply and solely because of the massive 
dollar aid he has had from across the Pacific, which kept in power a 
man who, by all the laws of human and political affairs, would long 
ago have fallen. Diem's main supporters are to be found in North 
America, not in Free Vietnam...'' (David Hotham, in Viet-Nam: 
The First Five Years, R. Lindholm, ed., L959 5 p- 346.) 


"The riots have led to an intensification of symptom control 
through more and better organized police action. This is a substi- 
tute form of repression machinery and it increases rather than 
lessens the chance of more riots... A more dangerous trend is de- 
veloping in America; the refinement of riot control techniques from 
the local police to the state militia level...'' (Kenneth B. Clark, 
Phila, Bulletin, June 3, 1967.) 

~ "Police agencies in the United States are purchasing armored 
cars and stockpiling such equipment as tear gas grenades, other non- 
lethal weapons, and shotguns because of the possibility of riots in 
the months ahead.... According to the manufacturer, more than 
3,000 local, state and Federal agencies have purchased the Mace 
Spray gun, which squirts a chemical intended to temporarily disable 
a person.... The Chicago Police Department has allocated $168, 000 
for three helicopters.... 

"Chief Herbert T. Jenkins of Atlanta...said in an interview 

that a good many manufacturers had approached him personally and 
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hrough the mails trying to sell his department armored cars and 
other kinds of new riot equipment. 

''A lot of these companies seem to be trying to come up with a 
secret weapon that is going to solve all our problems but such a 

_ weapon does not exist,' he said.'' (David Burnham, "Nation's 
Police Arming for Riots,'"" NYT, Jan. 18, 1968.) 


109 wwe have chosen to fight a limited war in Vietnam in an at- 
_ tempt to prevent a larger war--a war that's almost certain to fol- 
_low....'' (L.B. Johnson, State of the Union Message, NYT, Jan. 

A 11, 1967.) 

110 , : 

. See, ''With the 'widow-makers' in A-Shau valley,'' Le Monde, 
Aug. 11-12, 1968. 


111-5 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, Chap. xlvii. Philip Rahv 
‘has stated that ''the most consequential European analysts on the 
Left have ceased bothering to criticize the reformism of the Social- 
Democratic parties as 'a betrayal of the revolution, ' as the Bolshe- 
-viks did. They attack these parties now precisely for liquidating 
_reformism itself."' (''Left Face, '' New York Review of Books, Oct. 
12, 1967.) 
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~ By ISRAEL SHENKER | 
| Special tole New York Times 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. sel 
“The Great Society Dictionary,” |: 
which began with indignation 
and ends with “zap” (“to shoot 
down in cold blood, especially 
“Gook”) is to be: ea | 





k for three years, in lulls be-| 
fits of rage. i 


i linguistic iralstons|t 
os by Vietn: e been|: 
lamental,” Dr. n says. 


“vietcong,” for example, hel: 
Slates as “a Vietnamese]: 
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' In its proper alphabetical pla 
i itis defined as “a thatched T hutlt 
once See ome is append- 


by 
i “Home” is|i 
, as a a thatched hut that i 


s “one wi 5 Savane ; 
‘the last escalation’ but is op-| 
bso to. gr next.”  Negote: 

the process of ac-): 
Bs the surrender of the ill-|! 
gains of the enemy.” 

- Nonwar Definitions 

Dr. Herman’s  dictiona 
fanges afield from Vietnam tol 
sider va Socie canons 
and small. “Faith” is put/: 
as ty dl deeply held be- 
poll as his deep- 


le tion”. is de- 
S “the tight of a people 
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mouth-notes of a revised dic- 


» Walt W. Rostow, a Presiden- 
‘tial aide closely identified with 


Bol is “a deplorable outburst|= 
violence by the inhabitants 
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in the unthinkable. He is an): 
expert on banking, monopoly!’ 
and competition and co-author|: 
of the textbook “Money and); 
Banking: Analysis and Policy.”|: 
As iad the lemic in|: 





ence to Vice President-elect Spi-|: 
ro T. Agnew, Dr. Herman feels 
ident that Mr. Agnew will 
a place in the foot-in- 





"Rostow Can’t Make It 


the Johnson <Administration’s 
Vietnam policy, is also omitted, 
but he seems doomed to perma- 
nent obscurity. Professor Her- 
man explains: “Rostow is out 
because I lose my: temper every 
time I think of hi 
“Because 0 ae forthcoming 
transition in Washington, Dr. 
yeas is toying with the no- 
tion of a Greater Society Dic- 
tionary. “My original title may 
become obsolete,” he acknowl- 
“but the substance is of 
inuing value, because Pres- 
ident Johnson is not all there 
was to the difficulties of this 
era, I think Nixon is a worthy 
successor. Within him the con- 
tinuity of double-speak is as- 
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““There may, however, be ali 
certain dissipation of h 
sies, because the Nixon A: al 
won’t have to use il 
liberal rhetoric to accommodate|: 
its constituency. " i 
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ish vietnam, is sa pa 


course to “acce eat al 
first term defined in his) 
ary (“in nuclear chicken)? 
theo: # cumber-of megadeaths|; 
Gihin the limit). é 
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_ Great Society, . The biggest bull in the china shop. Un- 


adj., n fortunately for the shop, as well as the 


china, this bull 
of the color red 
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